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Correspondence 





Hopeful Airman 


Eprtor: I should like to be among the 
many AMERICA subscribers who will con- 
gratulate you on the new America. The 
new format is an improvement where I 
would have said there was not much room 
for any, and the content of the first num- 
ber of the new volume was as good as 
usual, I was particularly impressed by 
“Reasons for Hope,” especially Fr. Davis’ 
treatment of the changing climate of ideas. 

In 1947-48, as a student in a Graduate 
School of Journalism, I hardly dared open 
my mouth in favor of anything Thomistic 
or even of anything godly. My expressed 
beliefs that the future of America lay in 
adherence to the principles of Christianity 
were a real minority report. 

Today, as an Air Force officer attending 
the Air University, I am happy to note that 
God has a place, not only in the beliefs of 
most of the students I have talked to here, 
but in the university curriculum as well. 

I don’t think this indicates that Air 
Force officers are more pious than journal- 
ists. Rather I think that in the last eight 
years, as the real meaning of communism 
has become more and more apparent, and 
the implications of nuclear warfare more 
horrible, we are becoming increasingly 
aware of the necessity to cling with all our 
might to the Faith of our Fathers. Many 
who scoffed yesterday are staying to listen 
today. I don’t think this new awareness is 
limited to any particular walk of life. . . . 

(Lr.) Mina P. Costin 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 


North Carolina Catholics 


Evrror: The letter on the subject of North 
Carolina Catholics, from Rev. H. T. Lavin, 
in the Oct. 8 America is timely—in fact 
long overdue. Publicity frequently appears 
in Catholic papers that does not seem to 
reflect the basic facts, where this area is 
concerned. 

Furthermore, Fr. Lavin’s statement is 
restrained and mild relative to the actual 
facts, which are much broader than the 
limited field of statistics he commented on. 
Washington, D. C. JoHn Macapow 


Bases or Baskets? 


Epiror: Re: Current Comment, “World 
Series and Baseball,” (10/8, p. 30). This 
Comment concludes with “After all, base- 
ball is still America’s first love.” 
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According to the American Basketball 
League, leagues in that sport (both boys’ 
and girls’) outnumber leagues in all other 
sports in the United States. It seems time 
to recognize a new love—basketball. 

ALFRED G. CyPRESS 
Overbrook, Phila., Pa. 





Attention, Boston! 


AMERICA’s ASSOCIATES in the 
Greater Boston area will get to- 
gether with their friends for 
luncheon at noon on Saturday, 
Oct. 29, in the Hotel Vendome. 
On the New York end, arrange- 
ments for the Boston meeting are 
being made by Father Eugene K. 
Culhane, S.J., with the assistance 
of Father Neil G. McCluskey, 
S.J. Both are members of the 
staff of AMerica. In Boston Fran- 
cis J. Hickey, AMeErica Associate, 
and Father Robert F. Drinan, 
S.J., assistant dean of the Boston 
College Law School, have given 
many hours to planning what 
promises to be a very enjoyable 
convention of America’s friends 
Down East. 











Poet and Christian 


Epiror: In an essay, “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent,” T. S. Eliot describes 
the role of the poet: 


What happens is a continual sur- 
render of himself as he is at the 
moment to something which is more 
valuable. The progress of an artist is 
a continual self-sacrifice, a continual 
extinction of personality. 


The above also serves as a good definition 
of a Christian. Mr. Eliot, despite his al- 
leged anemia, could very well be both at 
once. 

Chicago, IIl. Epwarp M. O’MALLEY 


Fund for the Republic 


Eprror: AMERICA’s new eye appeal and 
wider coverage should stimulate more read- 
ers to read through your pages week by 
week. I’ve been a fan of yours since my 
high-school and college years. I had be- 
come so accustomed to the old type ar- 
rangement and make-up that I viewed any 





change with trepidation. However, my 
fears were groundless. 

Now that I’ve finished with the plaudits, 
I’d like to comment on an editorial which 
appeared in the Oct. 8 issue, entitled “An 
Open Letter to Dr. Hutchins.” I think 
the Fund For the Republic has had its 
“fundamental principles” stated, more than 
once, in newspapers, in magazine articles 
and in speeches. 

The Fund For the Republic was estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation in 1951 to 
study “civil liberties and individual free- 
dom in the United States.” Its express pur- 
pose, according to Dr. Hutchins, is “to de- 
fend the American principles enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution.” I believe that this is the 
middle position in American life which 
was outlined in your article. . . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. JEROME G. STEWART 


(Could be. But public confidence would 
be restored to the fund if its directors 
could show that they know what these 
principles include.—Eb. ) 


Our New Look 


Eprror: Alas and alack! AMERiIcA’s new 
format has cut my reading enjoyment in 
half. Until now my husband has always 
penciled in the margin his reaction to your 
editorials and articles, but he finds the new 
glossy finish too hard to write on. How I 
miss his comments! 

Last night I noticed him frowning as he 
read. Disagreement? No. Too much light 
was being reflected from the pages—a 
common fault in magazines. 

We both appreciate your efforts to make 
America the best magazine in our rack, 
but we wish you would dare to be different 
in your format as you do in your straight- 
forward presentation of the truth. 

Boston, Mass. RurH Ricor pA Eva 


Eprror: Add a mark to the affirmative 
side of the tally sheet: I like the new 
format of AMERICA. 

What’s more important, though, I like 
America itself . . . and most especially 
its penetrating, non-Olympian and fre- 
quently witty comments on the news. 

I'll do my part to boost your circulation 
to the 50,000 goal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio James M. SHEA 
Eprror: After one reaches 50, any change 
is received with some misgivings, and the 
Oct. 1 AMERICA was no exception. We 
liked America the way it was. But the Oct. 
8 issue, just received, has already con- 
vinced us that we will receive much that 
we have long desired, and all is forgiven. 

KATHERINE I. KLARER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 












Current Comment | 





AMERICANS IN SCHOOL 


Teen-age TV Tastes 


They don't like vulgarity, low com- 
edy and scanty dresses. They like 
George Gobel, Ed Sullivan, Loretta 
Young, Perry Como, Eddie Fisher and 
Jackie Gleason, though the owl-eyed 
butter-ball is scored for some vulgarity. 
He gets off easily in comparison with 
Bob Hope and Martha Raye, who are 
roasted for their vulgarity. Loretta 
Young is voted the TV performer who 
does most to “advance religion, culture 
and high ideals” among youth on a 
show of non-religious nature. 

What teen-agers have such good 
taste? The 13,141 who answered a poll 
conducted among Catholic high-school 
students by Rev. James P. Conroy of 
the staff of Our Sunday Visitor at the re- 
quest of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men. Replies from the more than 
40 cities polled reveal that 93 per cent 
of the homes have TV and the average 
teen-age viewer watches 16 or 17 hours 
a week. 

The consoling thing is that the young- 
sters are selective as to what they watch. 
Ninety per cent of them do not belong 
to fan clubs, which they call “stupid,” 
but exercise individual choice. It is 
a healthy sign that their choice is so 
universally against coarseness and sug- 
gestiveness. 


Catholic Schools and WHCE 


American Education Week, Nov. 
6-12, will focus attention on all the 
nation’s schools. Look for an invitation 
to visit your local public or private 
school, and show your interest by a 
visit. 

Catholic schools will mark the week 
in their own way. The theme sug- 
gested to them this year by NCWC’s 
Department of Education is “The Con- 
tribution of the Catholic School to 
American Life.” In view of the White 
House Conference on Education which 
is to take place that same month (Nov. 
28-Dec. 1), the theme is most timely. 
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Catholics are proud of their paro- 
chial-school systems, which educate 
over 3 million children in this country. 
They expect that the interests of those 
pupils will be brought before the 
WHCE. President Eisenhower said of 
that conference: “Every teacher, par- 
ent and child, every citizen has a per- 
sonal stake in the outcome of the edu- 
cational conferences.” So, too, the chair- 
man of WHCE, Neil McElroy, thus 
defined its scope: “The word includes 
public and private education . . .” 

Yet Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
of Boston was forced to complain on 
Sept. 22 that some 200,000 pupils in 
Massachusetts parochial schools were 
not represented on that State’s dele- 
gation. Since then similar complaints 
have come from Bishop Edward F. 
Ryan of Burlington, Vt., and from Rev. 
James T. Curtin, archdiocesan super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo., 
about their States. 

Connecticut, Indiana and another 
State shortly to announce its delegates 
have included representatives of the 
Catholic school systems. What about 
other States with large parochial-school 
systems? 


College for Everybody? 


In Washington last week the influ- 
ential American Council on Education 
added volume to the most discussed 
question humming today in the ranks 
of college educators: “Should every- 
body, including anybody, go to col- 
lege?” The theme of the 38th plenary 
session of the ACE was “Goals and 
Progress in Planning for the Future of 
Higher. Education.” 

In his annual report Council Presi- 
dent Arthur S. Adams voiced the ma- 
jority feeling when he stated that the 
restrictive European tradition in higher 
education has been discarded by the 
American people. It is regarded as alien 
to the kind of society they are develop- 
ing on this continent. 

More, not less, educational oppor- 


tunity for the children of today and 
tomorrow will be demanded, he said. 
When the American people understand 
what is needed to afford such oppor- 
tunity, they will make the necessary 
sacrifices. 

On the other hand Dr. Adams in- 
sisted that 

. . in no sense whatever do these 
steps imply nor lead by devious 
paths to any watering down of 
academic standards. Our first goal 
is the cultivation of intellectual 
quality of the highest possible or- 
der. To be satisfied with anything 
less would undermine our funda- 
mental purpose and the reason for 
being of our institutions. 

Extreme caution will be demanded 
of our educators as they tread this 
slippery path. On the wall map, Presi- 
dent Adams’ way seems safe and sound, 
Unhappily, when individual institutions 
begin to follow it, the temptation is to 
sacrifice quality in higher education to 
quantity. 

The respected and powerful Council 
on Education is, we trust, fully aware 
of the dimensions of the problems its 
recommendation raises. 


WORLD OF WORK 


New Castle Mess 


“This,” we said, on reading the dis- 
patches from New Castle, Ind., “is 
where we came in.” When Indiana’ 


Governor George N. Craig ordered the 
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National Guard to keep order at the 
strike-bound Perfect Circle Corporation 
in New Castle and two neighboring 
communities, it was the first time i 
20 years that anything like this had 
happened in Indiana. Not since 194l, 
in fact, has martial law been invoked 
in an industrial dispute anywhere in | 
the country. 

The union involved, a local of the 
United Auto Workers, struck Perfect 
Circle way back on July 25. The union 
demanded a 25-cent-an-hour wage it} 
crease, arbitration of grievances arising 
under the contract, supplemental ut 
employment pay and a union shop. The 
company offered 10 cents an_hout, 
but flatly rejected the other demands 
These demands, including a union shop,{ 
are almost a pattern in the auto it 


dustry. 
When the company tried to operalt 
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ding the dis- 


its plants, using some nonunion employ- 
es and some strikebreakers, the dis- 
pute followed a classic pattern. The 
company countered mass picketing and 
violence with injunctions and dismissals, 
preparing meanwhile for serious trouble 
by bringing beds and guns into the New 
Castle plant. The trouble came on Oct. 
5 when “more than 1,000 demon- 
strators,” defying an injunction and 
otherwise acting illegally, broke down 
the plant gate. They were met by gun- 
fire from the plant. Though the union 
denies firing, 3 of the 8 wounded were 
inside the plant. 

Perfect Circle is now operating le- 
gally under the protection of guns and 


morally depends on whether the union 
or the company is right in this involved 
and distressing and, we may judge, 
completely unnecessary dispute, 


No Mess in Chicago 


By way of chasing the bad taste of 
the New Castle mess, try this report 
from the Oct. 1 issue of Business Week. 

Several weeks ago, each of the 5,300 
AFL plumbers in Chicago received a 
postcard from union headquarters, The 
card warned that union officials had 
told employers to “require full compli- 
ance .. . to the established work day.” 
Getting down to cases, the card noted 
that the union contract made no allow- 


ance for “coffee breaks.” Where em- 
ployers allowed these voluntarily, the 
plumbers were advised not to abuse 
them. The breaks should be so arranged 
“that only a minimum of work time 
will be lost.” 

Union plumbers in Chicago are well 
rewarded for their skill and effort. In 
addition to paying an hourly wage of 
$3.20, employers contribute 15 cents 
an hour for pensions and 9 cents to 
a health-and-welfare fund. The postcard 
reminded the men that in return for 
this employers were entitled “to a full 
day’s work.” We might add that they 
are entitled to this not out of benev- 
olence on the part of the employes but 
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bayonets. Whether it is also operating 


as a matter of strict justice. 





Our Well of English Defiled? 


A correspondent recently accused this Review of 
using English that was “neither correct or [sic] good 
grammar.” Since the English style of the magazine is 
the peculiar concern of the Managing Editor, it be- 
hooves him to speak up in defense of his department. 
And in the matter of style and good grammar, the 
M. E.’s motto is “Nemo me impune lacessit,” which may 
be translated as “Don’t tread on the tail of my coat.” 

Our critic took exception to a sentence in our October 
1 issue (p. 9) describing Father John M. Corridan, 
§.J.. as “the man who probably knows more about the 
New York docks than any man alive.” The last phrase, 
he insists, should be “than any other man alive.” We 
are not alone, in this error, says our critic; it is a quite 
common mistake these days. He suspects that he sees 
here the insidious influence of advertising, with its 
snappy, if ungrammatical, phrases. 

The hucksters and their copy-writers, however, must 
be absolved of complicity in our error—if it is an 
error. We find ourselves sinning in company with the 
translators of the Douay version of the Bible (1609-10), 
who wrote in Genesis 3:1 that “the serpent was more 
subtle than any of the beasts of the earth.” The makers 
of the King James version (1611) did not think it 
necessary to say that “the serpent was more subtil 
than any [other] beast of the field.” Their “any” is 
just as unadorned as the Douay’s. But by the time of 
the King James and the Douay, the usage was quite 
old. The same verse of Genesis is translated in Cursor 
Mundi, a religious poem of the early 14th century: 
“The nedder was more wise than any beest .. .” (The 
“nedder,” in the course of time, lost its “n,” changed 
its vowel and became an adder.) 

If we may without irreverence pursue the Scriptural 
references further, we note that both Douay and King 
James give our Lord’s words in Matthew 16:24 as “If 
any man will come after me . . .” And to wind up this 
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part of the discussion we may adduce Polonius’ advice 
to Laertes in Hamlet I, 3: 


This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Our critic’s next complaint is that we use such 
phrases as “shorter hours” (for “fewer hours”); “longer 
hours” (for “more hours”); and “long years” (for “many 
years’). We fear that our critic underestimates the 
resources of the English language. An hour connotes 
much more than a precise and unchanging fraction of 
the time required for one complete revolution of the 
earth on its axis. In the plural, for example, one of its 
meanings, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
is: “Stated time of occupation or duty.” The dictionary 
quotes Thomas Hughes as saying in Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays (1857) that the “school hours were long.” 
It also quotes a British economist, William S. Jevons, 
as saying in 1878: “. . . employers generally prefer 
longer hours.” Naturally. 

Not only hours are subject to the stretching process. 
In Hiawatha (1855) Longfellow speaks of the “long 
and dreary winter.” In Tennyson’s Ulysses (1842), “the 
long day wanes, the slow moon climbs,” and a few 
years later, in Arthur Hugh Clough’s poem “As Ships 
Becalmed,” the ships are “long leagues apart.” 

The fact is that the English language is marvelously 
rich in resources, flexible and adaptable. Through the 
centuries it has dropped cumbersome inflections and 
reached out to other languages for vocabulary. It comes 
to us a heritage to be handed on to our successors in 
at least no worse state than when we received it. It 
is right to try to circumscribe some of the extravagances 
by which the language is threatened at times. But let 
us not put the English language in a strait jacket. 

CHARLES KEENAN 
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TOUR D’HORIZON 


Catholic China Resists 


With the arrest of Bishop Ignatius 
Kung of Shanghai, the Peking regime 
has unleashed a new wave of persecu- 
tion against the Church in China. Ac- 
cording to an NC release, the 54-year- 
old, native Chinese bishop was arrested 
last Sept. 8 with 500 Catholic priests 
and laymen on charges of engaging in 
“counter-revolutionary activities.” 

Some of the accusations leveled at 
Bishop Kung were obviously trumped 
up. He was accused of possessing arms 
“for assassination,” of translating and 
redistributing Voice of America broad- 
casts and conducting widespread “espio- 
nage activity.” Other charges were 
directed at perfectly natural Catholic 
reactions to an anti-religious regime. 
These have been twisted to make the 
Church appear anti-state in purpose. 

Underlying these charges is a de- 
termination to make the Church appear 
the tool of the foreigner. Yet this new 
propaganda wave is, by a kind of 
paradox, encouraging in one respect. 
As Osservatore Romano recently com- 
mented: 


[The renewed persecution] has 
great significance for Catholics be- 
cause it demonstrates that our 
Chinese brethren resist all traps, 
flatteries and attempted Commu- 
nist indoctrination. . , . [This] is 
a testimony and a title of nobility 
which no calumny can blot out. 


Our missionaries in exile can well be 
proud of the Church they have left be- 
hind in China. 


Coal Crisis in Britain 


When John L. Lewis negotiated a 
wage increase last August for soft-coal 
miners, he seized the occasion to em- 
phasize the “fantastic” contrast in effi- 
ciency between British and American 
mines. The adjective was well chosen. 

In 1954, some 707,000 British miners 
produced 224.3 million tons of coal. 
They worked 245 days. During the 
same year, 286,700 U. S. miners, work- 
ing ony 200 days, dug 420 million tons. 
Experts say that the average miner over 
here produces nearly 10 tons a day. In 
Britain, the daily output per man is in 
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the neighborhood of one and one-fourth 
tons. 

The chief reason for this enormous 
disparity lies, of course, in the greatly 
superior technological progress of U. S. 
mining. Our mine owners, with no oppo- 
sition from the workers, have consis- 
tently plowed back a large share of 
their earnings into capital investment. 
British owners, on the contrary, were, 
between the two world wars, more in- 
terested in dividends than in improv- 
ing their properties. That explains why 
there was so little opposition in Britain, 
even among Conservatives, to nationali- 
zation of the mines. 

Nationalization, however, has been 
no panacea. Many of the British mines 
are old and have to be worked at very 
deep levels, where the heat is intense. 
In others, the seams are difficult to 
attack mechanically. By trying to make 
the lives of the miners more attractive, 
by paying them better wages and by 
introducing machinery: where feasible, 
Britain’s National Coal Board has some- 
what improved productivity. The gain 
in production has been so small, though, 
that British ships are today carrying 
coal—U. S. coal—to Newcastle. 


Disarmament Task Forces 


It seems to be a matter of opinion 
whether the UN disarmament subcom- 
mittee made any headway in the con- 
versations ending Oct. 7. For France’s 
Jules Moch (who stayed behind after 
the French walk-out on Algeria) the 
group registered “practically no prog- 
ress.” 

Our own Harold E. Stassen was more 
cheerful. In his view, the exchanges 
provided increased evidence that “the 
major powers will move to a well-in- 
spected, soundly controlled agreement 
for the limitation and reduction of 
armaments.” Good or bad, the subcom- 
mittee’s (unpublished) report now goes 
to the Big Four Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing soon in Geneva. 

We shall learn more about disarma- 
ment prospects when the General As- 
sembly takes up the subject after Gen- 
eva, probably in November. Mr. Stas- 
sen, who is President Eisenhower’s 
special assistant for disarmament ques- 


tions, sketched this country’s own line 
of thought when he announced to the 
subcommittee the existence of eight 
“task forces” working under his direc- 
tion. These bodies are studying ways 
and means of securing the most effec- 
tive inspection and control of war po- 
tential. The key U. S. attitude is that 
armaments reduction or outlawing is 
illusory without controls. 

The task forces work in the field of 
aerial surveys, nuclear energy, heavy 
industry, power and communications, 
the national budget and the armed 
forces. These are the most sensitive 
nerve points in any nation. Progress 
will necessarily be slow. But Mr. Stas- 
sen seems to be keeping up momentum 
for the “Eisenhower plan.” 


French School Snoopers 


American Catholics are often rather 
surprised at the unfavorable view ex- 
pressed by Catholics in France over 
our system of security checks. One 
simple explanation is that French Catho- 
lics have themselves in the past been 
the victims of blacklisting or fichage 
at the hands of anticlericals. In fact, 
that unfortunate phase of French his- 
tory is repeating itself. The ground is 
now being readied for a new attack on 
Catholics based on secret denuncia- 
tions. 

As tension mounts in France over 
the school question, the Syndicat des 
Instituteurs, the association of elemen- 
tary school teachers, has sent a ques 
tionnaire to its members. It wants to 
ferret out all the “foes” of the lay 
school. The long questionnaire asks 
detailed questions about the life and 


organization of the Catholic Church in | 


the locality. It does not blush to ask 
for precise names of teachers suspected 


of “clerical” ideas on education. It wants } 
even to learn the names of the leaders} 


in the student associations and what 


their “confessional” attitude is know} 


to be. 

These queries in a wide range of mat 
ters not usually considered public bus: 
ness have aroused the indignation o 
French Catholics. Such information wil 
be an instrument in the hands of a 


anti-clerical association which already, 


in conjunction with the more powerful 
Ligue de Enseignement, dominates the 
school setup. 
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Such a campaign of delation, based 
on data corrupted at the source by 
spite and partisanship, can lead to the 
unjust denial of the rights and liveli- 
hood of many teachers. No wonder 
French Catholics are particularly sensi- 
tive to the dangers of abuse of security 
checks. 


Prisoners’ Plaint 


When is a “captive audience” not 
captive? Or how captive can an audi- 
ence get? Judicial light will be thrown 
on this perplexing problem Nov. 14, 
when County Judge Theodore Turner 
will have to decide on a suit brought 
by two guests in Seattle’s King County 
jail. The plaintiffs charge that their 
constitutional rights were jeopardized 
when, because of confinement to a cell, 
they were forced to listen to religious 
services conducted in the jail corridors. 

This suit appears a rude rebuff to 


the Salvation Army, the Pentecostal’ 


Holiness Church, the Apostolic Faith 
Mission and the Ballard Gospel Taber- 
nacle who had, in their zeal, long been 
raising the jail roof with their psalms 
and hymns, 

Some Seattle clergymen are alarmed 
lest this case cascade into a move to 
eliminate all religious services for jail 
prisoners. Such concern seems limited 


to the Evangelicals, however, tor the 
present complaint is definitely not di- 
rected against the church groups who 
conduct services in the jail chapel. 
Most folks’ sympathy will, we think, 
be with the poor prisoners. 


Refugee Morale in Crisis 


The attempted suicide of a Polish 
political refugee in New York has pro- 
vided the Reds with excellent prop- 
aganda material. For some months past, 
especially since Geneva, exiles from 
Iron Curtain countries have been re- 
ceiving personally addressed appeals 
to “come home.” Why languish in a 
foreign land, in material and intellec- 
tual destitution, when there is so much 
to be done at home? When Thadeusz 
Kassern, former Polish consul, left a 
note saying, “I cannot go again through 
the senseless torture of an immigration 
procedure,” Warsaw’s Red regime had 
all it needed. 

The step of desperation, taken after 
Mr. Kassern had learned that his ap- 
plication for citizenship had been re- 
jected, despite excellent testimonials, 
was the act of one psychologically dis- 
turbed. Mr. Kassern is in no danger 
of forcible repatriation. But every ref- 
ugee tends to feel himself essentially 
insecure. 


The continued refusal of Poles and 
others to return from exile is a stinging 
indictment of communism. But the de- 
spair of a proved anti-Communist 
shows we have badly neglected the 
morale of triends. 


Men as Nurses 


News of the man-bites-dog type was 
made on Oct. 5 when a group of quali- 
fied men won a 14-year-old battle to 
achieve equality with a similarly quali- 
fied group of women. A male nurse, 
Edward L. T. Lyon, became the first 
male nurse in the 54-year history of the 
Army Nurse Corps. 

The news reminds us of the glorious, 
if too-little-known, history of the male 
nursing religious congregations in the 
Church. Catholics are so familiar with 
the nursing nuns that men devoted to 
this hidden apostolate tend to be over- 
looked. Yet we have in the United 
States a religious congregation, the 
Alexian Brothers, whose roots go back 
to the 14th century. Others, like the 
Brothers of Charity, the Brothers of 
Mercy, the Brothers of St. John of God 
and the Camillian Fathers and Brothers, 
devote a good portion of their ministry 
to nursing. Under the Church’s aegis, 
men achieved equality with women in 
this field centuries ago. 





Underscorings 





THEODORE CARDINAL INNITZER, 
Archbishop of Vienna, who died Oct. 
9 at the age of 79, was a very con- 
troversial figure at the time of Hitler’s 
seizure of Austria in 1938. Himself op- 
posed to nazism, the Cardinal wel- 
comed the Nazis to Vienna, in the hope 
of averting persecution of the Church. 
Though this exposed him to severe 
criticism at the time, he later showed 
himself a stern opponent of both Nazis 
and Communists. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE jR., U. S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, was 
awarded the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws by Fordham University on 
Oct. 9. Mr. Lodge was the first lec- 
turer in a series, “Freedom, Responsi- 
bility and the Law,” that marks the 
= jubilee of Fordham’s School of 
Ww. 
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THE SERAPHIC SOCIETY for Vo- 
cations, founded by the Order of Friars 
Minor in this country, is now beginning 
the tenth year of its program for pro- 
moting vocations to the priesthood and 
the religious life. Its scope is general 
and is not confined to vocations to the 
Friars Minor, Its single-sheet monthly 
bulletin “Vocation Notes,” will be sent 
free on request (St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Callicoon, N. Y.). 


A GREAT DEAL of papal social teach- 
ing is conveyed clearly and succinctly 
in a booklet, The Pope Talks about 
Labor Relations, by Rev. William J. 
Smith, S.J., for many years director 
of the Crown Heights labor schoo) in 
Brooklyn, and now occupying a similar 
post at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
N. J. Fr. Smith also writes a weekly 
syndicated column, “Spotlight on So- 
cial Reform,” The 63-page booklet, pub- 
lished by the Catechetical Guild Edu- 
cational Society, 260 Summit Avenue, 
St. Paul 2, Minn., sells for 15¢. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, 
reports this fall the highest enrolment 
in its 124-year history. The 3,434 stu- 
dents include 1,502 in undergraduate 
studies on the Evanston campus, 670 
in graduate studies and 1,262 in the 
Evening College. The previous *ecord 
in enrolment was 3,300 in 1948. 


CBS RADIO commemorates this fall 
the 25th year of the “Church of the 
Air” program on which Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant speakers are featured. 
The commemoration takes the form of 
a Sunday morning series, Oct. 30-Dec. 
18. Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston will be the Catholic speaker 
on the opening broadcast of the series 
(9:30 A.M. EST). 


THE CATHOLIC Association for In- 
ternational Peace will meet in its 28th 
annual convention Nov. 11-13 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. At that time the award of 
the association’s annual Peace Award 
will be made. C.K. 
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Washington Front 





Since the onset of the President’s unfortunate illness, 
there has been an astonishing amount of confusion 
over the constitutional powers of the Vice President. 
Secretary Dulles seems to have started it all by an off- 
the-cuff statement that, of course, should the President 
become “unable” to perform his functions, the Executive 
Branch could easily be carried on by “three or four 
Cabinet members’—presumably, himself, Secretaries 
Humphrey and Wilson and perhaps Harold Stassen. 
On this theory the Vice President was out of the pic- 
ture. 

Then a famous radio-TV commentator, Edward R. 
Murrow of CBS, spoke of a possible “disability” of the 
President, and further muddied the picture by saying 
that here the Congress would decide who should carry 
on. This was confusion worse confounded. 

The Constitution itself (Art. 2, sect. 1, par. 5) says: 
“In case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President . . .” The Congress gets 
the right to designate the successor only in the case 
of removal of both the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. This it has already done: the Speaker of the 
House is next in line. This was done to keep out an 
unelected functionary, the Secretary of State, from 
succeeding to the office, as before. 

Thus there seems to be a wide gap between the Con- 


stitution’s “inability”, Mr. Dulles’ “unability” and Mr. 
Murrow’s “disability.” In the use of the latter word Mr. 
Murrow was widely followed, even by the august N. Y. 
Times. So far as I can see, only Walter Lippmann 
seems to have read the Constitution itself. 

For two weeks now the President has suffered the 
constitutional “inability,” and will suffer it for weeks, 
maybe months, to come. Yet Mr. Nixon has been neatly 
boxed off into a purely presiding and ceremonial posi- 
tion. The difficulty, of course, is that the Founding 
Fathers overlooked the necessity of establishing where 
the power is to declare the inability. As a result, the 
exercise of the “powers and duties of the said office’ 
have devolved, not on the Vice President, but upon an 
unelected official, Sherman Adams, the head of the 
White House Staff—surely an unlooked-for develop. 
ment in our early days, and in later ones as well. 

Yet grave decisions have to be made. The Mediter- 
ranean world is up in arms from Morocco to Egypt, to 
Turkey, Cyprus and Greece, and the Soviet Union is 
fishing in those troubled waters. France has to be 
brought back into the United Nations. The Geneva 
Conference is coming up on October 27. Disarmament 
is at a standstill -and must be pushed. The national 
budget must be ready by December, with its heavy 
overtones of defense spending. The report on the 
State of the Union must be ready by January 1, and 
the budget message and the economic report as well. 
None of these can be approved except by an Executive 
who has no inability to exercise his powers and 
shoulder his duties—certainly not by a mere White 
House manager, nor even by a small clique in the 


Cabinet. We may be in for a storm by January. 
WILFRID PARSONS 





Health of the Popes 


“The Pope cannot be sick.” This exclamation of the 
late Pontiff Pius XI comes to mind as the nation ponders 
the implications of President Eisenhower's illness. For 
in the Vatican as well as in Washington business is 
drastically slowed when illness strikes the hand at the 
helm. 

The contingency of a Pope incapacitated by illness 
has, fortunately, not been an urgent one for a long 
time. Pius XI had his prayers answered. Though 81 
when he died, he was able to work up to the last few 
days of his life. All the other recent Pontiffs retained 
strength and faculties adequate to keep the Church 
moving forward on an even keel. Benedict XV was 
carried away rather young (67) after an attack of in- 
fluenza. His predecessor, St. Pius X, though 79, was 
credited with being able to get through an enormous 
amount of work almost to the end. He died after an 
illness of only a week. Leo XIII at 93 retained full 
vigor of mind. 

' Pius IX, who died in 1878 at 85, was able to receive 
the Cardinal prefects of the various Roman congrega- 
tions up to the last week of his life. Today, at 79, the 
present Holy Father is convincingly in full control of 
the affairs of the Church. His two hours spent outdoors 


$0 


recently when the young gymnasts of Italy performed 
in St. Peter’s Square dramatized his exceptional come 
back. 

Just what happens when the Pope becomes seriously 
incapacitated for a prolonged period is a matter of 
considerable obscurity. Each Pontiff can, of course, 
make his own dispositions. Leo XIII in the beginning 
of his last illness delegated special powers to Cardinal 
Rampolla, his Secretary of State, for the transaction of 
business which normally would require the Pope’s ex 
press sanction. Presumably other Popes have made 
similar arrangements in like circumstances. 

Up to the present the problem has never been a press 
ing one. The Vatican always moves at a slow pace. At 
least, it has been able to take its time in the past. Butis 
this still the case? There are some reasons to doubt it 

The Pope, of course, is a bishop and not the chief 
executive of a civil government. The affairs of the 
Church do not require immediate decisions to the same 
extent as the temporal needs of a state. Yet not evel 
the Vatican is immune from the tempo of our day. 

It is no secret that Pius XII has given serious thought 
to overhauling the Vatican administrative machinery, 
which was designed for a day of less speedy commu 
cation. Today, more than ever before, the Pope cannot 





afford to be sick. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Editorials 





French Politics 
and North Africa 


The Government of Premier Edgar Faure found that it 
could breathe a little easier on the morning of October 
9. On that day, in response to the impassioned plea 
of the Premier that France prove she could still 
make a clear decision on policy, the French National 
Assembly approved, by a vote of 477 to 140, the Faure 
policy of conciliation and reform in Morocco. Had 
the Premier failed in his last-ditch appeal to reason, a 
Government crisis, trailing political chaos in its wake, 
would have been the unhappy result. 

We can now look for an easing of tensions in 
Morocco. The Faure program calls for settlement of the 
Moroccan throne dispute by replacing the unpopular 
puppet Sultan, Ben Moulay Arafa, with the Regency 
Council that Moroccan Nationalists have long de- 
manded. It also postulates the formation of a repre- 
sentative Moroccan Government and, finally, negotia- 
tions to end direct French administration in the pro- 
tectorate and pave the way for a voluntary association 
with France. 

The decision to yield to Moroccan nationalist de- 
mands was inevitable. The tragedy is that it has been 
so long in the making. Premier Faure has had to 
wrestle as strenuously with the endemic political in- 
stability of France herself as with the crisis in North 
Africa. One can only hope that his victory on the 
Moroccan issue means that at last France has a Gov- 
ernment strong enough to assert its authority in formu- 
lating policies and seeing them through to the end. 
Can the French Premier, for example, now push through 
as realistic a program of reforms for Algeria? 


Skirting Catastrophe 


France came alarmingly close to a Cabinet crisis on 
the Moroccan issue. Four days before the Assembly 
vote, both right- and left-wing parties were up in 
arms against M. Faure, the Socialists complaining of 
his “vacillation” in North Africa, the Gaullists scoring 
his “conciliatory policies.” It was not until the Premier 
had fired four Gaullist opponents from his Cabinet and 
grimly warned the National Assembly of the “inter- 
national offensive” being directed against France be- 
cause of her immobilisme in North Africa that the As- 
sembly finally voted his reform program for Morocco. 

France still has a long, hard row to hoe in North 
Africa. Much depends on the durability and persever- 
ance of the Faure Government. While that Government 
may have gained a respite as a result of the smashing 
victory on the Moroccan issue, there is still no real 
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political stability in France. No single party has a 
majority in the 627-man Parliament. The Assembly is 
split into 12 groups, all sharply divided on economic, 
religious, regional and foreign-policy issues. The com- 
bination of these groups, which normally puts a Gov- 
ernment in office, is constantly shifting, depending on 
where the interests of the various parties lie. The life 
of a French Government is therefore short and pre- 
carious. 

Hence it is quite possible that the startling 477-140 
vote on the Moroccan question does not really represent 
Premier Faure’s parliamentary strength. Many deputies 
no doubt voted for the Government program of political 
reform in Morocco for lack of a coherent alternative. 
The Premier’s skilful political maneuvering may not 
stand him in as good stead as he faces a new assault 
from his parliamentary enemies on the issue of Algeria. 

The prospect that the Faure Government may yet 
be unseated over North Africa is still real. A Govern- 
ment crisis in France on the eve of a new round of 
Geneva conferences with Soviet Russia would be a 
severe blow to the West. 


“Omnibus” Gives Us a Ride 


“Today at 5 P. M.,” trumpeted the papers on October 
9, ““Omnibus,’ produced by the TV-Radio Workshop 
of the Ford Foundation, begins its most brilliant 
season.” Ensconced in an easy-chair and in a mood of 
pleasant anticipation, we waited to see what technical 
excellence, (presumably) long research and a good cast 
would do with “The Birth of Modern Times,” billed as 
“a vivid drama re-creating the rich tapestry of the 
Renaissance and bringing to life the men and ideas 
that have made possible the world we know today.” 


History Out of Focus 


What was done, to put it bluntly, was a travesty of 
history. Three glaring misinterpretations or misleading 
emphases cropped up early and persisted throughout 
the show. The Renaissance, we were given to think, 
burst surprisingly and all at once into bloom in 1492. 
There was no passing reference to the thought and toil 
that laid the foundations of the Renaissance. Scholars 
like Rand (The Makers of the Middle Ages) and Has- 
kins (The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century) might 
never have written, so far as “Omnibus” knew or cared. 

More egregiously false was the picture drawn of the 
state of philosophical discussion during the period. In 
fact, the only reference made was to drag in the old 
chestnut that the only thing philosophers quibbled 
about was “how many angels can dance on a needle- 
point.” Never even a side glance at the magnificent 
achievements of the philosophers of the earlier Middle 
Ages, nor even a grudging bow to the fact that some 
philosophers, like Albertus Magnus, were also scientists. 
Such historical research as that of Gilson (The History 
of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages) was ig- 
nored by “Omnibus” in its hot-rod journey. 
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As “Omnibus” careened to the end of its trip, it gave 
us a glimpse of a Benedictine monastery. Here, it 
seems, the monks, famous for their liqueur, preserved 
intact only those volumes and manuscripts that dealt 
with the fine-spun quiddities of degenerate scholastic 
philosophy. Tomes and scrolls of Vergil and Homer and 
Ovid were allowed to mildew and rot. Since this was 
the only reference to the work of the monks in preserv- 
ing our classical heritage, the impression “Omnibus” 
gave was that the Church was hostile to humanism. 
Thus “Omnibus” airily waved aside any consideration 
of the Church’s support of such Christian humanists 
as Pico della Mirandola, a factor that must be con- 
sidered if the true meaning of the Renaissance is to be 
understood. 

Responsibility 

“Omnibus” researchers and producers will probably 
feel that this criticism is simply the peevish reaction 
of over-sensitiveness. It is not. It is prompted by a 
concern for historical truth. Since “Omnibus” com- 
mands, as it claims, “the largest Sunday afternoon 
audience in television,” it should realize its tremendous 
responsibility not to give distorted views of what makes 
our modern world what it is. If the past is not known 
truly, the problems and the opportunities of the present 
cannot be approached constructively. 

To popularize history fairly and accurately for the 
masses is certainly not an easy task. With the resources 
at its command, “Omnibus” should not find it too hard 
to avoid glaring misinterpretations. “Omnibus” has a 
challenge to meet; we hope it can measure up the re- 
sponsibilities of its place in the television world. 


Shrub Oak’s Seed-Bed 


The skies were weeping at Shrub Oak, near Peek- 
skill, N. Y., on the afternoon of Saturday, October 8, 
but many a heart there was proud and happy and 
many were happy and humble. And if a little of the 
skies’ weeping got into a few eyes, the moisture sprang 
from these happy and humble hearts. 

The skies were gray, too, but there was color a-plenty 
among the several thousands who had assembled to 
take part in the solemn dedication ceremonies of 
Loyola Seminary, the newly finished house of phil- 
osophy of the New York and Maryland Provinces of 
the Society of Jesus. The color in the crowd was pro- 
vided mainly by the robes of the attending bishops and 
monsignori, and especially by the cardinal red worn 
by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, dedicator of the edifice, and by 
His Eminence Valerian Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop 
of Bombay, the guest of both Cardinal Spellman and 
the Jesuits. 

From this huge, magnificently simple house of 
studies, designed to accommodate 300 young Jesuits 
in their course of philosophy and science, will go out 
the future priests who will carry on the manifold activi- 
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ties of the Society of the two provinces. From it, too, 
will go the men who will help staff the missions in the 
Philippines and in Cardinal Gracias’ own India. The 
wonderfully successful drive for funds, begun three 
years ago, brought in well over the $5 million needed 
for the seminary. 


The Generous Poor 


And where did that tremendous sum come from? It 
came, literally, from the pockets of the poor. Raymond 
H. Reiss and his fellow workers on the executive com- 
mittee contributed or raised, to be sure, magnificent 
individual sums, but underneath the princely donations 
lay the vast and equally magnificent base of small 
(penny-wise, not God-wise) contributions. There were 
the thousands of “spiritual debentures,” by which 
teacher and plumber and clerk gave to the building of 
Shrub Oak $24 over three years. There were the nickels 
and the dimes contributed month after month by young 
boys in Jesuit high schools. There were the hard-earned 
dollars dropped into Jesuit rectories by taxi-drivers and 
maids and ex-GI’s. 


The Many Who Gave 


The churches and schools of America, we used to 
like to say, were built by the pennies of the poor. Shrub 
Oak has been built, as the work of the Society of Jesus 
and the work of the Church at home and far afield 
have been fructified, by the pennies—perhaps it’s the 
dollars today—of the thousands of “ordinary” (how 
extraordinary ) people who were there in spirit with the 
Jesuits and their friends at the dedication. 

This is not a glib figure of speech. There were a 
total of 27,545 gifts to the building of Shrub Oak. Of 
these, 21,717 were under $100, and if this does not 
sound like the contributions of relatively poor people, 
it must be remembered that very many of the donations 
of $100 and less were contributed at the rate of a 
dollar a week. One gift of $150, for instance, was 
sent in over a period of 150 weeks, the last instalment 
being met during the very week when the seminary 
was dedicated. And of these 21,717 smaller contribu- 
tions, 9,500 were under $24, and 12,000 were from $24 
to $99. 

Shrub Oak stands today, therefore, as a magnificent 
tribute to the love and dynamism of the mystical body 
of Christ. No one contribution built it, no small group 
of wealthy people built it. The Church in America, and 
specifically the Church as served by the Jesuits in the 
New York and Maryland Provinces, built this great 
seminary. 

And whose hearts were proud? The hearts of those 
who had contributed their wonderful much and their 
equally wonderful little. And whose hearts were 
humble? Jesuit hearts, because they were the recipients 
of such loyalty and love. But maybe that’s not quite 
right. Because, you see, the benefactors’ hearts were 
humble, too, because they had helped to see God's 
work done. And the Jesuits’ hearts were proud, proud 
of the magnificent Catholic laity they are privileged 
to serve for God. 
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The Spirit of Geneva: Two Aspects 


I: VISITING WITH COMMUNISTS 


Last summer a group of Soviet farm experts visited 
this country to study our agricultural methods. This 
month a delegation of Russian housing experts is among 
us observing our construction techniques. After the first 
of the year, we shall be hosts to a group of clergymen 
from the USSR. Meanwhile, taking advantage of the 
era of good humor and backslapping initiated by 
Stalin's successors in the Kremlin, Americans have been 
touring the Soviet Union in unprecedented numbers. 
The hands-across-the-sea idea, in a completely new, 
non-British context, is really catching on. 

In various ways it is becoming evident that Ameri- 
cans are not of one mind about all this coming and 
going between the United States and the “workers’ 
paradise.” Perhaps the simplest way to point this up is 
to compare the reactions of two prominent U. S. or- 
ganizations to recent invitations to exchange visits with 
their opposite Russian numbers. 


Two Views 


On October 5 the General Board of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. an- 
nounced in Pittsburgh that early next year it would be 
host to a group of Soviet church leaders. Later on, a 
delegation from the National Council will repay the 
visit “as a manifestation of the spiritual fellowship 
which is ours in Christ.” 

Somewhat earlier, the American Federation of Labor 
was invited to send a delegation to the Soviet Union 
and to receive in return a visit from Soviet labor lead- 
ers, At its midsummer meeting in Chicago, after duly 
considering the proposal, the AFL issued this state- 
ment: 


The Communists in the United States have be- 
gun a drive for authoritative American trade-union 
delegations visiting Russia. This is to be followed 
with a campaign for so-called trade-union delega- 
tions from Soviet Russia and other Iron Curtain 
countries visiting the United States as guests of our 
free trade-union movement. 

The Executive Council of the AFL vigorously 
rejects all such invitations. 


At a subsequent press conference, George Meany, 
AFL president, explained the federation’s refusal. All 
this visiting back and forth with the Russians is a 
“mistake,” he said. “It’s giving them respectability and 
helping their propaganda, which is to lull the world to 
sleep until they get another opportunity to try to 
dominate the world.” 

Since the attitudes of the National Council and the 
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AFL are patently contradictory, which, we might ask, 
is the proper one? Which one holds greater promise 
of justice and peace? 

Everything else being equal, one has no hesitation 
in approving the utmost intercourse among peoples as 
an effective and human aid to international understand- 
ing and world peace. Nothing so much conduces to 
break down narrow nationalistic prejudices and to dis- 
solve suspicions as to meet foreigners on their home 
grounds and see at first hand how they work and play, 
think, worship and live. In an address the other day 
to thousands of young athletes gathered in St. Peter’s 
Square, the Holy Father stressed this point. Expressing 
his pleasure over the holding of the 1960 Olympic 
Games in Rome, His Holiness said: 


Since at the present time it is very opportune 
to promote and favor meetings between different 
peoples so that love and brotherhood may result 
from their reciprocal acquaintanceship, the meet- 
ing between them in the Eternal City will more 
efficaciously strengthen in the ranks of youth the 
desire for peace and collaboration. 

Since the Holy Father was talking in general terms, 
whoever would apply his words to reciprocal visiting 
with Russian Communists does so at his own risk. The 
difficulty is that in such exchanges with the Soviet 
Union everything else is decidedly not equal. Ameri- 
cans who go to the Soviet Union travel as ordinary 
citizens, with no ulterior motive. They go simply as 
tourists or students, free to speak their minds and 





In the “spirit of Geneva,” the Russians have been 
putting on quite a show of rapprochement with 
the Western nations. Part of this is encouragement 
visiting back and forth across the Iron Curtain. 
At home, some Geneva-minded Americans seem 
willing to take the Communist party at its own 
valuation as a legitimate political party rather 
than as part of an international conspiracy to en- 
slave this and every other free nation. 

We perceive a certain analogy between the 
mentality that supposes that Geneva meant any 
real change in the ultimate aims of communism 
and the mentality that cloaks the U. S. Commu- 
nists with a spurious political respectability. The 
cold war still goes on. It behooves us to be clear- 
headed and cool-headed about the Communists— 
whether they be visiting Russian firemen or native 
Americans. 
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eager to know the Russian people. But once there, they of communism. The AFL executive council is firmly 
see only what the Kremlin wants them to see. convinced of this. Dt 
On the other hand, the Russians who visit us are Apparently those who favor visiting back and forth 
not ordinary citizens. In one way or another they are _ feel that the risk is small compared with the possible 
all part of the Communist apparatus. They are not free _—_ gain for peace. Though they do not deny that the post- 
to speak their minds, or to have any other motive for Stalin shift in Moscow is only tactical, they hope that 
their visit than the one assigned by their Government. __ the tactical change, if wisely exploited by us, will lead 
Their public reaction to their visit will be whatever _ to a change in policy. 
the party line determines. This may or may not promote Though we hope that these optimists are right 
international good will. candor obliges us to confess our skepticism. If the 
Furthermore, since Mr. Khrushchev has made it clear Kremlin would really let down the bars, so that Ameri- 
that the shift from scowls and invective to smiles and cans could move and mingle as freely behind the Iron 
pleasantries does not indicate any change in Communist Curtain as they do on this side of it, we might think 
goals, we can reasonably conclude that all this visiting differently. In that case the advantages would not be 
is meant in some way to serve the ultimate triumph as they seem to be now, all on the Communist side. 
I: ANTI- COMMUNIST WITNESSES In vi 
forty Ic 
As everv police officer knows, law enforcement depends _ they must also be seen for what they are: perversions } Democ 
upon informants. A good detective is one who knows _ of a necessary function of government. coopera 
people who know criminals. Crimes are solved and Domestic communism presents the American liberal close fe 
criminals punished because witnesses and informants _ with a dilemma he has not yet solved. To him America almost 
cooperate with police and prosecutors. stands for unrestricted political liberty. But the Com- reflecte 
In the prosecution of Communist criminals, how- munists claim to advocate a political ideology and to} turn, 
ever, a certain sophisticated class of Americans refuse _ be a political party. Therefore, the liberal concludes, of the | 
te accept these facts of life. They approve a witness Democrats, Republicans and Communists should have j Party m 
helping to convict a murderer, but sneer at the witness _ equal protection. This is the opinion of the now famous} was | 
who helps convict a Communist. In the May issue of ‘360 who have requested the Supreme Court to declare f &, wl 
Harper's, Richard Rovere accuses the Department of _ the Registration Act unconstitutional. This is also Mr. underste 
Justice and the FBI of financially supporting “kept wit- | Rovere’s view when he says: 7. 
nesses” and exaggerating the threat of communism. In When the Federal Government subsidizes a group {. <d 
the light of Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White and more such as its present corps of professional witnesses, Pio 
than eighty convictions of Communists for plotting the it finds itself, willy-nilly, subsidizing a special po- was the 
violent overthrow of our Government, we find this litical interest. Many of the larger categories of Deputie: 
accusation rather amazing: cases tried under Federal law involve political majority 
principles, political ideas, political organizations. others v 
It should not strain credulity to suggest that if The Communist cases manifestly do. . claimed 
there has been prevalent 5 Seacrest As long as the liberals maintain that political freedom of Italy, 
what distorted view of the dimensions of the prob- ; ; fof the in 
1 fd ti . lasted in| is freedom to organize Tyranny, Inc., they have no an t Fl 
sr sabgeer iene Sy ee eaemanasitione dor een emabipteiatad swer to the Communists’ demand for political equality. |° **°™ 
part be charged to the account of the Department : : liduet ts that 
of Justice and its professional witnesses. It is now a fact proved putteien, eee ee 
members of the Communist party are dedicated to the I 
Mr. Rovere is free to believe that the threat of do- violent overthrow of our Government. They form a D agg 
mestic communism has been distorted. He must ad- conspiracy against society. Their actions are criminal, =. 
mit, however, that the bulk of Americans disagree with not political. The American people have rejected this re i _ 
him. They are convinced that communism at home and _ organization as a legitimate political force in ou that i P 
abroad is one organized conspiracy and the greatest society. In this rejection of an inhuman ideology we i ihe ch 
threat to our way of life in the 20th century. While Mr. as a people have nailed down the principle that halfwe ‘8 
Rovere is free to draw his own conclusions, the mass __ legitimate political advocacy is something more re Glcen., | 
of Americans are free to judge him at least naive. stricted than the open market place of thought. the 
When Mr. Rovere calls public attention to the per- Our generation doesn’t have much to thank the a... 
juries of Harvey Matusow, he is, of course, on solid | Communists for, but we are grateful that the operations J, an 
ground. Government agencies who have used this man’s of the Communist party have helped us to recogniz} y,, Y 
testimony are open to the severest criticism for having and define as criminal a class of actions that have too their oe 
failed to check his “facts.” When other perjurers arise, | long masqueraded as political. The polic 
as they will, they must be exposed and punished. But The Editors dhiien to 
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DOUGLAS HYDE 


High Stakes 
in Italy 


In VENICE RECENTLY I spent some time with 
forty local and district leaders of the Left Christian 
Democrats. They were discussing the possibility of 
cooperation with the Nenni Socialists, who are such 
close fellow travelers of the Communists that they are 
almost indistinguishable from them. Their discussion 
reflected the crisis within Italian democracy, which, 
in turn, reflects the crisis of Italy itself. The influence 
of the left group inside the Italian Christian Democrat 
party may well increase in the coming months. Hence 
it was particularly useful and interesting to see these 
men, whom Catholics outside Italy find so difficult to 
understand, and to hear their policies from their own 
lips. 

"They were a lively, high-spirited, likable lot. Their 
sincerity was beyond question. So, too, I would say, 
was their Catholicism. They included two or three 
Deputies and some full-time party organizers, but the 
majority were school teachers, factory workers and 
others who give their spare time to their party. They 
claimed Giovanni Gronchi, the newly elected President 
of Italy, as their political leader and have the support 
of the influential and colorful Professor La Pira, Mayor 
of Florence. 


Looking Leftward 


In common with similar groups of left Christian 
Democrats in Florence, Naples, Milan and elsewhere, 
they were, and are, trying to convince their party 
that its policies should be very much more to the left, 
that its present tendency to form coalitions to the 
tight should be ended and that it should instead meet 
halfway those electors who at present vote for the 
Communists and their fellow travelers. The policies 
they advocate have a strongly Socialist flavor: their 
long-term aim is to turn Italy into a sort of modified, 
Italian-type welfare state. 

The members of the Venice group were having 
their monthly meeting when I joined their company. 
The policy which they were discussing looked at first 
glance, to a former Communist like myself, remarkably 
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A Communist turned Catholic discusses 
Catholic- Communist conflict in Italy 





like a premeditated attempt to persuade the Christian 
Democrat party to commit political suicide. They were 
proposing that the party should sponsor a program 
specifically designed to gain the approval and active 
support of the Nenni Socialists. Their immediate aim 
was a Government returned by a combination of 
Christian Democrat and Nenni Socialist votes, which 
would be dependent upon the support of Nenni’s party, 
but would none the less consist exclusively of members 
of their own party. 


Nenni Socialists 


To get the full and startling significance of this pro- 
posal one should remember that throughout the post- 
war years, during which Italy has hovered on the 
brink of communism, the Nenni Socialists have been 
the closest possible collaborators of the Communist 
party. There have been none closer this side of the 
Iron Curtain. Indeed, the two parties are so closely 
bracketed together in the public mind that when the 
strength of the pro-Communist vote is being reckoned 
by political commentators, both inside and outside 
Italy, the votes cast for the Nenni Socialists are al- 
most automatically added to those of the Communists. 

Over a period of many years Signor Nenni himself 
has served Moscow well by doing such jobs as launch- 
ing its international “peace” appeals and by following 
Italian CP boss Togliatti’s tortuous line through all its 
extraordinary convolutions. The Nenni party even goes 
so far as to use Moscow’s hammer-and-sickle emblem 
on the posters with which its members cover the walls 
of the cities, towns and villages of Italy. 

This is the party with which these Catholic politi- 
cians were proposing cooperation, though they admit 
that if the Christian Democrats were to adopt such a 
policy they would almost certainly lose some 60 of 
their own right-wing Deputies as a consequence. More- 
over, this course would dovetail completely into what 
the Communist party itself desires. For, in conformity 
with the Khrushchev line on religion (which, briefly, 
is to fight religion, but to do it more subtly and there- 
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fore more effectively than in the past) the Italian Com- 
munist party has for some time been calling for a 
united front with the left Christian Democrats. 

Togliatti’s tactic in carrying out this strategy is the 
familiar one. The obvious steps toward his united front 
would, in chronological order, be for Nenni and his 
followers first to get a formal alliance with the Christian 
Democrat left. Then, after a period of softening up, the 
Communists would join it. The Christian Democrat 
party would then be all set for the ride on the tiger. 
The usual process of infiltration would go briskly ahead, 
accompanied by wholesale Christian Democrat defec- 
tions to the Communists. 


Man Bites Dog 


Yet here, at this gathering of local leaders in one of 
the country’s most important centers, the process was 
being reversed. The Christian Democrats were them- 
selves taking the initiative in calling for an alliance 
with the Nenni Socialists. Were they knaves, or fools, 
or both? 

In the interest of fair reporting, I should record 
that they struck me as a group of keen Christians mak- 
ing a sincere attempt to pursue what they, rightly 
or wrongly, conceive to be Christian policies. I spent 
twenty years in the Communist party and I must say 
that against the background of that experience they 
did not look to me like political knaves, i.e., in this 
case, crypto-Communists. When I later met Professor 
La Pira in Florence I thought him one of the most 
sincere—though not necessarily politically wise—men I 
have ever come across. 

Are they, then, political fools? On the face of it they 
are, for, remembering the Communist tactic I have 
outlined above, it looks very much as though they plan 
to play straight into the Communists’ hands. None the 
less, when I got them to outline their policy to me, it 
became clear that they are not all politically naive. 
They have a clear idea where they want to go and 
are not lacking in a certain political astuteness, though 
in this they are probably no match for the Communists. 
It must be remembered, of course, that because of 
Mussolini’s long dictatorship, all young democrats are 
of necessity politically immature and are still learning 
the art of politics. And those of the left tend to be 
drawn from the younger element. Their demands for 
sweeping reforms certainly spring from passionately 
held convictions. 

Their position reflects the curious situation in Italy 
itself. The failure over the years to reduce the Com- 
munist vote is leading some Christian Democrats to 
move more to the right. A move in this direction, say 
the left group, may in practice only drive more people 
into the Communist camp. Others, under the same 
compulsion of the continued Communist, threat, are 
already moving more to the left. The left Democrats 
believe that the Communists can best be defeated if a 
Christian Democrat Government steals their thunder 
by means of fundamental social and agrarian reforms. 
If this were done in collaboration with the Nenni So- 
cialists, they argue, it would also rob the Communists 
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of allies who have hitherto enormously added to thej 
strength. If Nenni and his followers are sincere, say the 
left CD’s, they would have to support such a Govem. 
ment. Failure to do so would prove to the people tha 
they are concerned only with the promotion of Con. 
munist policies and not with genuine social reforms 4 
all. 


The Great Gamble 


In Italy, it is possible to argue a case for such, 
course in terms of political expediency without its seem. 
ing too quixotic. But it is by its very nature an intoler. 
ably dangerous one, both politically and morally, | 
would certainly be interesting to see the Nenni Social 
ists’ bluff called. It would be satisfying, indeed, to se 
the Communists robbed at one swoop of their felloy 
travelers and the most popular of their policies. Bu 
the attempt must of necessity be a gamble, for the 
Communists are old hands at political maneuvering 
If it worked, the Christian Democrats would at las 
have driven a wedge between the Communists an( 
the Nenni Socialists and have ended the threat of ; 
Communist electoral victory which has hung over Italy 
for the past ten years. If it failed, communism in Italy 
would be immensely strengthened. In the process many 
young Christians might well be lost to the Communists 

The left Christian Democrats are, of course, on fa 
safer ground when they argue that social reforms ar 
urgently necessary in Italy and that if they must com 
it is far better that they should be introduced by 
Christians rather than Communists. 

The latest development in this debate came at the 
meeting of the National Council of the Christian Dem 
ocratic party in La Mendola, August 20-21. The idea 





of the left Democrats did not prevail. The council cop 
firmed the party’s present policy of collaboration wit 
the center parties, to the exclusion of the extremes 0 
both Left and Right. This resolution re-establishe 
party unity for the moment on the question of what i 
called the “opening to the Left.” But the basic problem 
of how best to win ground from the Reds continues ti 
vex the Christian Democratic leaders. 


Communism in Italy 


Communism still remains a threat in Italy, eve 
though it has been considerably weakened of late. 1) 
Catholics, in particular, it seems shocking that th 
largest Communist party this side of the Iron Curtail 
should be found there. 

A number of reasons explain the Communist party 
success in Italy. There is the incontrovertible fact that 
though Italy is described as a Catholic country and if 
people are Catholic in their culture to the very cor 
nevertheless, enormous numbers, particularly in th 
towns, have over a period of some generations driftel 
away from the Church or have grown extremely slat 
in the practice of their faith, Many more, partly fq 
want of education; while still observing its outwar 
forms, really understand very little about their religio 

Lax or fallen-away Catholic countries, like lax @ 
fallen-away Catholic individuals, are apt to tum ff 
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communism. That is a fact we must face. They are, as 
it were, subconsciously aware of the spiritual vacuum 
in their lives. Important parts of Italy may, not unfairly, 
be put in such a category. 

Added to this circumstance is the chronic wide- 
spread unemployment in the towns, a state of affairs 
for which no one has as yet found a remedy. Then 
there is the appalling poverty of the peasants, which 
is made all the worse by contrast with the wealth of 
others living nearby. This social and spiritual context 
makes the job of the Communists easier. 

In addition, the Communists were put in a partic- 
ularly advantageous position at the end of the war 
when democracy was reintroduced after years of Mus- 
solini’s dictatorship. The Communist party had con- 
tinued to exist clandestinely throughout the period of 
the dictatorship, whereas most of the others, the 
Christian Democratic party included, had still to be 
created at the end of the war. As activists in the partisan 
bands in the North, the Communists had been armed, 
financed and built up by the Allies as popular leaders. 
They had thus already established their lead long be- 
fore the first elections were held under the new regime. 
As the Italians themselves put it, “The Communists 
got the plaza first and they have been able to keep it 
ever since.” 


Catholics and Communists 


Many people inside Italy minimize the Communist 
danger by claiming that their Communists are not 
Communists at all. “They are all good Catholics, really, 
and not as dangerous as you think,” you will be told 
reassuringly. Others, outside Italy, influenced to some 
extent by the very readable exploits of Don Camillo, 
have had the impression that Italy’s Reds are not “real” 
Communists. 

I have traveled through the Red strongholds from 
the Po Valley (the Don Camillo country) down to 
Naples and have mixed with the people, including the 
Communists themselves, in the Communist strong: 
holds. I would say it is true that in some ways many 
of Italy's Communists are unique. Their outlook re- 
mains essentially Catholic, even when they belong to 
the Communist party and do everything the party de- 
mands of them—from attacking the Church to com- 
mitting political murder. This does not mean, however, 
that they are not dangerous. For there exists within the 
Italian Communist party a hard core of thoroughly in- 
doctrinated Communist leaders who have rid them- 
selves entirely of their Catholic culture and are well 
able to manipulate their more muddled followers. So 
long as the so-called Mass-going Communists are the 
active and willing tools of that hard core, they are in 
effect just as great a threat to Italy as if they were all 
the best of Marxists. 

None the less, the special character of these members 
of the party’s rank and file should in my view make the 
job of winning them away from communism and back 
to the Church much easier, if the right way can be 
found to do it. This should not be overlooked when 
estimating the strength and weakness of communism 
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in Italy. The fact that Italy is on the Pope’s doorstep 
does make a difference. 

In Tortona, a small Communist stronghold in the 
North, I called on someone I was told was a leading 
member of the local Communist party. He was a 
barber and was in the midst of shaving a customer 
when I arrived. This did not prevent him from im- 
mediately taking me through to the room behind his 
shop where he opened a bottle of wine, over which we 
talked for half an hour. The unfortunate customer, 
with one side of his face shaved and the other un- 
shaven, had no alternative but to remain where he was. 
It was all very Italian. 


The Reds’ Achilles Heel 


I found that he had in fact just left the Communist 
party, not because of any “reconversion” to the faith, 
but because he had decided that the Communist lead- 
ers cared more about Moscow’s political policies than 
about Italian social reforms. This, incidentally, was a 
complaint I heard many times elsewhere. 

Throughout the time that he was a local Communist 
leader, he had, like hundreds of thousands of other 
Italian Communists, continued to think of himself as 
a Catholic and had, very occasionally, gone to Mass. 
The only difference, now that he had left the party, 
was that he went to Mass perhaps a little more fre- 
quently than when he was in it. This was mainly due 
to the fact that the party quite deliberately makes a 
point of keeping its members busy each Sunday morn- 
ing. This Tortona barber was convinced that all the 
Communists he knew in his town, with the exception 
of two or three particularly hard-boiled leaders, would 
gladly support any other party which offered them the 
same prospect of sweeping reforms. 

That, too, was the view of Mayor La Pira in Florence 
when I discussed the situation with him. I heard it 
expressed over and over again in all parts of Italy. 

It is this view, in fact, which, rightly or wrongly, 
underlies the policies of the left Christian Democrats. 
They dream of working with the Communists’ closest 
allies, and even with the Communists themselves, and 
of converting them or at least winning them away 
from communism in the process. 

Meanwhile, at the deeper spiritual level, progress is 
undoubtedly being made in the task of bringing work- 
ers and peasants out of the Communist grip and back’ 
to the Church. 

Not least significant is the work being done quietly 
but very effectively, for example, by the chaplains who 
operate inside the Fiat motor works in Turin, where 
the Communists recently lost control. And up in the 
North, priests of working class origin are quietly estab- 
lishing themselves in the big new working-class estates, 
sharing the life of the people and their poverty, too. 

In the long run it is by such means that Italy’s 
fallen-away and misled poor are most likely to be 
brought back to the Church. Meanwhile, the political 
fight, which is a necessary and, in any case, an un- 
avoidable one, continues. And it is likely to continue 
to take unusual and distinctively Italian forms. 








Government by Proxy 


What happens when 
Presidents fall ill? 


Neil Hurley 


The ILLNESS of President Eisenhower has brought 
to the fore again an important constitutional question 
which, to this day, has never been resolved. The ques- 
tion is: who is authorized to say whether a President 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office? The Constitution is clear with regard to what 
is to happen in the case of the removal from office, the 
death or resignation of a President: 


In case of the removal of the President from 
office or of his death, resignation or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation or inability both of the 
President and Vice President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be removed or 
a President shall be elected (Art. II, Sec. 1, Par. 6). 
With regard to the fourth contingency, however, a 

great deal remains obscure. Who decides whether or 
not the President is suffering from physical disability 
as understood in the Constitution? Does the office of 
President become vacant through the President’s in- 
ability? If so, is this only a temporary vacancy or a 
permanent one? What constitutes “inability” and what 
constitutes the “removal” of inability? 

These are serious questions of a more than academic 
importance as President Eisenhower's mild coronary 
thrombosis made us aware. Ticklish situations have 
arisen in the past owing to the lack of explicit instruc- 
tions concerning Presidential inability. If the same con- 
stitutional ambiguity is allowed to continue, similar 
situations will arise in the future. 


Lincoln and Garfield 


Abraham Lincoln lived but for a short time after he 
was shot in 1865; thus the question of “inability” did 
not arise on that occasion. President Garfield, however, 
lived 80 days from the time he was shot by Guiteau 
to the day of his death. In that period he performed 
only one official act, the signing of an extradition paper. 
No Cabinet meetings were held during Garfield’s ill- 
ness; the Federal Administration merely drifted. 

In such a delicate matter, and in the absence of any 
national crisis, Vice President Arthur could hardly 





Mr. Hurley, S.J., a teacher at Fordham Preparatory 
School, New York, did a master's thesis some years ago 
on the question of presidential inability. Father Parsons 
returns to our columns (p. 90) with a discussion of the 
same subject. 
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have taken the responsibility of assuming the Presi- 
dential powers. The vagueness of the constitutional pro- 
vision was clearly made evident on this occasion. Is 
the President to confess inability to discharge the 
duties of his office and hand over his powers to the 
Vice President? Or is the Vice President to declare the 
President unfit and take over? Or is Congress to direct 
the Vice President to take over when it judges the 
President to be physically unable to fulfil the duties of 
his office? 


Woodrow Wilson 


The most famous case of Presidential inability is 
that of Woodrow Wilson. After returning from Paris, 
Mr. Wilson stumped the country in an effort to induce 
the American public to accept the League of Nations. 
After an exhausting tour, the President succumbed on 
September 26, 1919 to an attack of cerebral thrombosis 
which impaired the motor nerves of the left side. Mr. 
Wilson exacted a promise of silence from Mrs. Wilson 
and his physician, Rear Admiral Cary Grayson, should 
his condition prove serious. 

It was nearly six months before Wilson met with his 
Cabinet. During this period Mrs. Wilson and Admiral 
Grayson acted as liaison between the President and 
the outside world. Mrs. Wilson studied every paper 
sent from the different secretaries and Senators and 
digested it for the President. Though Mr. Wilson made 
all the final decisions, it was his wife who decided what 
he would see. Meanwhile the President’s private secre- 
tary, Joseph Tumulty, played the role of factotum in 
the Executive Office. He and the Cabinet officers pre- 
pared the annual State of the Union message to Con- 
gress thus enabling Wilson to fulfil his constitutional 
function. 

In this period 28 bills became law during the special 
session of Congress through failure of the Executive to 
act within 10 days (exclusive of Sundays) after receipt 
at the White House. Owing to the lack of adequate 
governmental machinery, the nation had government 
by proxy. 

The President finally began to improve. He astonished 
many, including devoted friends, when he dismissed 
Secretary of State Robert Lansing chiefly on the 
ground that he had called Cabinet meetings without 
Wilson’s knowledge. Actually the unprecedented func- 
tioning of the Cabinet had been a tactful move to 
prevent the unpleasant question of technical disability 
from being urged by Mr. Wilson’s opponents. 

The question of Presidential inability never arose 
with regard to Franklin Roosevelt mainly because he 
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never underwent an illness as dramatic and prolonged 
as that of Wilson. Nevertheless many authorities judged 
President Roosevelt to be a very sick man in the last 
months of his life. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Many rumors had persisted throughout Roosevelt’s 
Presidency with regard to his health. Some claimed 
that in the closing year his heart had played out, that 
he had suffered a p.wralytic stroke, that he had cancer 
of the prostate. Vice Admiral Ross T. MaclIntyre, 
Roosevelt's personal physician, had gone to a great 
deal of trouble to quash baseless rumors about the 
President’s health. But toward the end of 1944 there 
was no longer question of mere rumors. The President’s 
thin hair, frail body and furrowed face unmistakably 
bespoke his failing health. 

One of Roosevelt’s trusted friends, William D. Has- 
sett, wrote a series of articles, “Roosevelt Was My 
Boss,” in the Saturday Evening Post during October 
and November, 1953. In the last article he disclosed 
that Mr. Roosevelt “had started to weaken at least a 
year before his death.” It was clear to Mr. Hassett be- 
fore the fourth-term nomination that, as he put it, “the 
boss was leaving us.” 

Roscoe Drummond, Washington columnist for the 
New York Herald Tribune, wrote on March 27, 1955 
that the President’s physical inability was manifest from 
a reading of the vast sheaf of notes, minutes, position 
papers and personal exchanges among the Yalta par- 


ticipants. Mr. Drummond believed three undeniable ° 


pieces of evidence stood out: 1) the extent to which 
Roosevelt had not done his homework, had not mas- 
tered the essential briefing papers without which a 
negotiator is at the mercy of a hard bargainer; 2) the 
difficulty his top advisors had in seeing Roosevelt and 
getting his attention to what they had to say and what 
he needed to know; and 8) the lack of vigor, zest and 
sustained concentration that marked the President's 
participation in the Yalta discussion. All this was very 
unlike the President’s normal manner of acting. 

Admiral Ernest J. King, then Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, remarked that the one anxiety foremost in his 
mind was that the President had apparently shrunk 
from taking up controversial issues at Yalta because 
he could not stand the physical strain. In retrospect, 
there seem to be indications that the question of Presi- 
dential inability might have been raised had there been 
suitable constitutional provisions. Naturally, in the ab- 
sence of any legislation or neutral judicial body, the 
associates and friends of a failing President would never 
agitate for his removal. 


President Eisenhower 

President Eisenhower's current heart condition raises 
the old question of presidential inability. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, as a matter of practice, liberally delegated much 
of his business, so that the problem is not so acute as 
that of Wilson, or even of Roosevelt. By the President’s 
own wish, Vice President Nixon has been more active 
than any previous Vice President. In addition, Sherman 
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Adams, assistant to the President and chief of the White 
House Staff, has become accustomed to acting as the 
operating head of the Government during the Presi- 
dent’s frequent vacation trips. President Eisenhower 
has the largest staff of any President: some 44 top ad- 
visors and special consultants. 


Time for Action 


Despite the fact that the President’s team of Cabinet 
members, the Vice President and his top advisors and 
secretaries can carry on while Mr. Eisenhower is in- 
capacitated, the constitutional lacuna regarding Presi- 
dential inability still plagues the nation. 

Dr. Edward S. Corwin, professor emeritus of Con- 
stitutional Law at Princeton University, feels that 


. .. there ought to be legislation under which the 
question of disability and inability should be put 
to the Cabinet as a body which would be apt to 
be not unfair to the President, and would give as 
considered and considerate judgment as possible 
(New York Times, September 25, 1955). 


In her Presidential Succession (1951), Dr. Ruth C. 
Silva proposed that Congress clear up the question by 
an “official declaration” setting forth that anyone acting 
as President because of a living President’s inability 
“does so only until the disability is removed.” A con- 
current resolution is all that is needed, she said, but 
a constitutional amendment might be preferred. Such 
a measure would allay the fears of a President’s sup- 
porters that a Vice President would supersede a dis- 
abled President for his entire term. 

Certainly the problem is a pressing one and deserv- 
ing of clarification. The office of President is no sine- 
cure; no man leaves the office as physically fit as when 
he entered it. It is a fact that no President has reached 
the age of 70 while in office. The growing responsibili- 
ties and burdens of the office will undoubtedly make 
grave demands on the vigor and probably serious. in- 
roads on the health of future Presidents. 

The illnesses of Wilson and Roosevelt were carefully 
concealed from the public. But the personal memoirs 
and diaries of friends and associates now indicate how 
really serious their physical conditions were. Nor must 
we forget that in recent years three potential Presi- 
dential nominees have fallen ill and subsequently died 
not long after their possible nomination as candidates 
and possible election to the Presidency: Wendell Will- 
kie, Sen. Arthur Vandenburg and Sen. Robert Taft. In 
one sense it is surprising that we have not had a greater 
number of dramatic instances of Presidential inability 
similar to the Wilson episode. 

If the people of the United States wish in the future 
to avoid the uncertainty of government by proxy and 
the withholding from them of vital facts concerning 
the President's physical condition, it seems imperative 
that some resolution or constitutional amendment be 
adopted. This should empower a neutral body such as 
Congress, the Cabinet or the Supreme Court to decide 
when a President is physically unable to discharge the 
duties and powers of his office. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 
IN COUNCIL 


«“ 

W HITE CROSSES scattered on the knolls of the 
Little Bighorn are an ironic monument.” The young 
Sioux who thus addressed his fellow Indians was a 
descendant of the braves who in 1876 cut to pieces 
Gen. George Custer’s Seventh Cavalry. He was speak- 
ing at the 12th annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, gathered in Spokane, Wash., 
from August 29 to September 2 of this year. He went on: 


Eighty years ago on this spot the United States 
sacrificed one of its finest generals and 290 soldiers 
to keep the Indians on their reservations. Today 
the United States is trying its best to undo what it 
did then. Now it wants the Indian off the reserva- 
tions. 


Some 250 delegates represented almost every Indian 
tribe in the country. They worked, talked and studied 
with an urgency and seriousness that mark few national 
conventions. The problems facing the American Indian, 
though little known to the general public, constitute 
one of the gravest and most disgraceful social condi- 
tions in the nation. 

About 400,000 Indians live in dire poverty, without 
proper education, without opportunities, without hope 
for the future. Dr. James Shaw, director of Indian 
Health of the U. S. Public Health Service, quoted shock- 
ing figures to the delegates: “The average life expec- 
tancy of the Indian is 36 years, of the white population, 
61 years.” 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Glenn L. Emmons 
stated in his address to the convention: “The men of 
our tribes are living on an economic level so far below 
the level of other Americans that it is a disgrace to the 
United States.” 


Government Panacea 


Break up tribal life, and terminate the reservations 
as soon as possible—that is the Government’s solution 
to the national disgrace. Grant unrestricted land titles 
to competent Indians. Then let them sell out their land 
or their interest in the reservation, regardless of timber 
and grazing units or any other tribal enterprise. Re- 
locate and absorb the Indians into the white popula- 
tion. The Government argues that it has kept unneces- 
sary restrictions on competent individuals for too many 
years. Its present approach is to force a choice between 
the individual’s rights and tribal interests. 

The NCAI delegates insisted that this choice is not 
necessary. The tribes requested that they be provided 
with the funds and authority to purchase the individual 
tracts of land involved. Thus the tribe as a whole 
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The pirst Americans come to 
grips with the problems of 


twentietb-century America 


would be protected, and its reservation maintained, as 
was promised. To accomplish this, the convention urged 
its members to support the Indian lands bill introduced 
in the last session of Congress by Sen. James E. Murray 
of Montana. 

Tribal life offers the Indian more than mere security, 
It has positive social values: strong kinship loyalties, a 
sense of belonging in one’s milieu, a deep feeling of 
equality. These clash violently with the discrimination 
Indians face when they are thrust into white society, 
Despite malnutrition, disease, wretched housing and 
lack of initiative and stability, the tribal delegates were 
unanimous in opposing the Federal Government's policy 
of terminating its guardianship of the Indians. The time 
for that, they felt, has not yet come. 

The delegates had few clearly defined plans. But 
they insisted over and over that the Indian must learn 
to help himself, that tribes must not depend on the 
Government for ideas or financial help. The American 
Indian must regain the independence and self-reliance 
that are his heritage. 

Cooperative enterprises such as cattle raising, timber 
operations and irrigation projects have brought eco- 
nomic stability to several tribes in recent years. But 
for success in cooperatives, the reservations must be 
preserved. The tribe that wants to live together must 
be helped to live well together. 


“My Country .. .” 


While the delegates were struggling with their prob- 
lems, an old Indian stepped to the rostrum to report on 
his tribe. He asked permission to sing a song. Few 
understood the words, for he sang in his native Klamath. 
But the tune was familiar—“My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 
The old man’s song was a symbol: the land his ancestors 
have possessed for centuries and whose use had been 
guaranteed him by the Great White Father one hundred 
years ago—this land and the life he had known were 
being taken away from him. 

This is the story of the American Indian today. How 
it will end depends upon the unity and the determina- 
tion of the delegates of the NCAI. They left Spokane 
with the seeds of a solution: hard work, self-reliance 
and trust in God. 





Two Jesuit seminarians at Mount Saint Michaels, 
Spokane, Wash., attended the convention on which 
they report above. Tuomas E, Conno zy has first-hand 
experience of Indian missions. ALBERT R. JONSEN, 4 
student of anthropology, has done field work among 
the Crow Indians. 
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Literature and Arts 





Teachers of children have long been aware how suc- 
cessful their teaching can be when a child’s interest 
is thoroughly aroused. It is an old principle and still 
apt: a child learns twice as fast and twice as much and 
four times as eagerly if he is absorbed in the subject 
and self-propelled into it because of a consuming inter- 
est. To look at it in another way, in order to learn 
successfully, permanently, he needs a reason for learn- 
ing, a purpose at which his efforts are aimed. 

One small, psychological fact contributes to the 
point. Observers at the Yale Child Developmental 
Clinic have noted that children of a certain age no 
longer require oversized, primary-colored pictures to 
attract their attention. On the contrary, it has been 
seen that as the young child matures, he begins to 
notice smaller and smaller objects, until a time comes 
when the more minute the picture, the harder he works 
to understand it and absorb its details. Everyone at 
one time or another has watched a small child as he 
stares into his hand, fascinated by a tiny piece of yarn 
or the cap of the toothpaste tube; it is the knowledge 
of this truth that leads illustrators and teachers to cap- 
ture interest by using many a time the wrong-end-of- 
the-telescope technique. 


Pedagogy through Postage Stamps 


With this in mind, we shall not find it at all strange 
that a parent takes up stamp-collecting, or philately as 
experts prefer to call it, not with mere collecting in 
mind and not from the point of view of investment 
or because of the pure joy of acquisition, but simply 
because stamps serve as a wonderfully graphic means 
of instruction. 

From the point of view of the child, such a hobby 
has everything—color, the lure of the pictorial, the de- 
light of a treasure hunt and the excitement of a good 
story. From the point of view of the parent or the 
teacher or any adult dealing with children, there is 
this advantage, that by utilizing the child’s natural de- 
light in tiny pictures, pretty objects and an orderly ar- 
rangement of personal possessions, he can instruct in 
subjects that ordinary repel a child by their very name. 

Take this example: you wish your child to know 
something about the art that for so many centuries has 
been the glory of the Christian world. To sit down and 
look through long catalogs of religious paintings would 
bore the ordinary child, but suppose you begin to 
build a collection of stamps solely concerned with re- 
ligious subject matter. One branch of your collection 
might then be Great Works of Art on stamps. 

By working with you as you mount these stamps, 
your child will become very familiar with the 17th- 
century artist Murillo, whose much-reproduced “Im- 
maculate Conception” is on a Philippine stamp cele- 
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brating the Marian Year. He will learn to recognize — 
and appreciate at sight the Hans Holbein “Madonna 
and Child,” the Raphael “Sistine Madonna” and the 
16th-century Albrecht Diirer “Madonna of the Pear,” 
because all three are on the magnificent Saar Marian 
Year stamps. He will become as familiar with the 
Michelangelo “Pieta” and the Pietro Perugino “Madon- 
na” as he is with the face of Washington on his own 


three-cent stamp. 





Stamp of a Catholic 


Doris Grumbach 





There is an endless list of stamps in this category. On 
an Italian stamp you can find Leonardo Da Vinci's 
“Virgin of the Rocks.” On Lichtenstein’s issues there 
are beautiful paintings by Memling and Botticelli and 
Del Sarto’s “St. John the Baptist.” There is a Raphael 
“Saint Michael” and a Van Dyck portrait of Mary in 
a Belgian series. 

Similarly, one can find many great works of sculpture 
represented on stamps, perhaps most recently in the 
Marian Year set which Spain issued. Each stamp con- 
tains the picture of a piece of sculpture representing 
our Lady in some cathedral or chapel or church in 
Spain. Many of these were rather obscure until they 
achieved the wonderful public notice that is the lot 
of a postage stamp. 


Dogma More Digestible 


Suppose you wish, as most parents do, to teach your 
children details of the theory and practice of their 
faith. Catechism has perhaps been to them, sadly 
enough, merely a matter of rote, with no compelling 
interest and, what is worse, no staying power in their 
young minds. 

Here again I found philately of great assistance. 
Vatican City, which began to issue stamps of its own 
in 1929 after the Lateran Pact, seems to have had in- 
struction as well as revenue in mind when it chose 





Doris Grumbach is instructor of English Literature at 
the College of St. Rose, Albany. 
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its stamps. Along with the usual postage and air-mail 
issues, there are whole series that can serve as illus- 
trative material for dogma. 

In 1951, for example, two stamps were issued by 
Vatican City to commemorate the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. These 
were large, beautifully engraved stamps, one showing 
Pope Pius XII proclaiming the dogma from the balcony 





of St. Peter’s Church with two of his Cardinals in the 
background, and the second showing St. Peter’s Square 
filled with Holy Year pilgrims listening to the proclama- 
tion. Mounted alone and entitled “Dogma of the As- 
sumption,” these pictures on stamps are bait for the 
questions and interest of the young mind. It is very 
easy to go from them to elucidation of what the dogma 
means, what its origins are, how it affects the liturgical 
calendar, etc. 

Saint’s lives dramatically told have an enduring in- 
terest for children, but sometimes in bare words they 
seem far removed and very academic. Here, too, stamps 
can enliven and make graphic the subject. There is a 
beautiful series of Italian stamps, seven in all, which 
show St. Anthony being received as a Franciscan, the 
hermitage where he lived, St. Anthony freeing the 
prisoners, St. Anthony succoring the poor, preaching to 
the fishes, the Basilica of St. Anthony in Padua and, 
finally, the saint’s death. 

These stamps were issued to commemorate the 
seventh centenary of the death of the Paduan saint, 
but from an instructional point of view they do much 
more. They concentrate into small but memorable pic- 
tures the highlights of a career in sainthood which 
otherwise might remain in the child’s mind merely as 
a series of pious words. The 700th anniversary of the 
death of St. Francis of Assisi is commemorated in a 
series of five stamps that enable one to picture quite 
adequately the main events of his life. 

Perhaps the largest group of religious stamps are 
those dealing with the physical aspects of religion: 
chapels, monasteries, churches, crypts, basilicas and 
cathedrals all over the world. The wonderful advantage 
of collecting stamps like these is that it combines in- 
struction in Church architecture with a child’s tre- 
mendously active interest in geography. 

You have a provocative stamp marked “Echternach.” 
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“What's that”? a child asks. “An ancient abbey,” you 
reply, “that is in great need of restoration.” This kind 
of interest develops into a discussion of the parts of 
the abbey, because some of them appear on the many, 
many stamps Luxembourg issued in order to raise 
money for the restoration of the Abbey at Echternach. 
Then a stamp picturing Saint Willibrord will provoke 
questions about him and his connection with the abbey 
and the basilica named for him. And what is a basilica 
and who is St. Irmine, who is on the next stamp in the 
series, holding aloft a model of the old abbey? And 
so it goes. 

This kind of interest-provoking pictorial instruction 
makes for good and lasting learning. In the case of 
Church history or doctrine or building, there can be 
no better visual aids than stamps. Msgr. F. Cech has 
made a magnificent and complete collection of stamps 
relating to the Church, and his catalog contains an 
enormous number of stamps. His volume, entitled 
Philatelic Litany of the Saints, now in the Vatican Li- 
brary, is a beautiful thing to behold. 

One needs to be neither rich nor demandingly ele- 
gant in order to derive enormous and lasting benefit 
from this fascinating hobby. Perhaps the best thing 
about it, viewed from this utilitarian point of view, 
is that one has a legitimate excuse for buying a great 
many stamps one would have bought anyway out of the 
pure joy of collecting and the pure affection that true 
collectors have for any tiny rectangle of paper of any 
denomination used for postage anywhere in the world. 


Villanelle of War 


And which of them shall fail him first, 
The womb of Eve, the womb of Earth? 
Hate stalks the land and sea accurst 


And asks to slake an ancient thirst 
Among all things that come to birth, 
And which of them shall fail him first? 


Where Eden’s children are dispersed 
In anger ‘round our spinning girth, 
Hate stalks the land and sea accurst, 


And when the atom’s fury burst 
He weighed the plenty and the dearth. 
And which of them shall fail him first, 


The breast of Eve where Cain was nursed, 
Earth’s bosom with her plundered worth? 
Hate stalks the land and sea accurst 


Until the worst comes to the worst 
And time and space shall rock with mirth 
And which of them shall fail him first? 
Hate stalks the land and sea accurst. 
A. M. SuLLIVAN 
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A momentous book 
about the meeting of 
religion and psychiatry 


Can revealed Truth and scientific psychiatry work together 
to liberate the spirit of man? 

Yes, say 11 noted theologians, philosophers, anthropol- 
ogists, and psychiatrists. They have written this book to 
show how it can be done — and is being done today. Each 
from the point of view of his own specialty, they show how 
psychiatry is re-discovering theology’s age-old concept of 
the unity of man, and how psychiatry can help man realize 
more fruitfully his religious and spiritual ideals. 

In a time when psychiatric thought is so often misun- 
derstood, exaggerated, and misrepresented, it is good to 
have this heartening demonstration of its effect on the 
religious life, in terms that every lay reader can understand. 


FAITH, REASON AND 
MODERN PSYCHIATRY 








SYMBOLS OF CHRIST 


By DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. The origins and 

meanings of the symbols that represent Christ. Mag- 

nificently illustrated by William V. Cladek. 
October 13th, $2.50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY 

By AGOSTINO GEMELLI, O.F.M., M.D. A 

clear and long-needed statement of the Catholic 

approach to Freud, Jung and their followers. By the 

Chairman of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 
Coming, $3.50 


WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 

By RT. REV. JAMES P. KELLY and MARY T. 
ELLIS. The fundamentals of the Catholic religion. 
Revealing and inspiring to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. $2.50 


THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 

By CANON JACQUES LECLERCGQ. The revolu- 
tionary new book on the canonical religious life 
that has won the popular and critical acclaim of 
all Europe. Coming, $3.75 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

By ANDRE FROSSARD. An informal and de- 
lightful book about monks — their daily life, their 
work, and the various Orders. $2.95 


HOPE OR DESPAIR 

By A. M. CARRE. The Christian reply to the 
pessimism expressed in the attitudes and literature 
of our time. Coming, $2.95 


THE MEANING OF THE 


MONASTIC LIFE 

By LOUIS BOUYER. An analysis of the approach 

to perfection, showing the monastic ideal as Chris- 

tianity at its maximum purity and intensity. 
October 6th, $4.00 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 

By JEAN GUITTON. How an unbeliever of good 
will may reach acceptance of Christ along the path 
of reason. $3.75 


MARY IS OUR MOTHER 

By F. R. BOSCHVOGEL. For children 6-10. A 
simple and beautiful book about the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, illustrated in color and perfect for Christmas . 
giving. Coming, $2.00 





Edited by 
FRANCIS J]. BRACELAND, 
M_D., Sc.D., F.A.C.P. 


Foreword by 
JOHN LAFARGE, S,]. 
Just published, $6.00 










A new and surprising The French Carmelite nun whom Pius X 
study of an often 
misunderstood saint 

| Ae," 
ST. THERESE 


AND HER MISSION 
By ABBE ANDRE COMBES, S.T.D. actually existed. October 3rd, 


called “the greatest saint of modern times” 
has long been obscured by a false aura of 
sentimentality. In this revolutionary book, 
a leading scholar of St. Thérése shows the 
true character of Thérése Martin as she 
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INSIDE AMERICA, Oct. 12 


This is the first chance I have had to speak to our many 
friends who are AMERICA’s AssociATEs. Your spiritual 


£\. Amer ica C ASSOCIATES 


than we could ever tell you. It is a real pleasure to 


send each of you this note of gratitude. . . . How do you like the “new” 
America? Since this magazine belongs to you in a special way, we would appre- 
ciate your comments and suggestions. . . . Here at Campion House there have 
been many meetings of the staff, many a trip to O’Brien Press in Norwalk, 
Conn., many a huddle over type-fonts, cover-designs and coming feature 
articles. We had a record-breaking three-hour meeting on Oct. 10, with everyone 
chipping in his criticism as we went through the first three issues page by 
page. .. . Downtown, at our business office (70 E. 45th St.), Father MacFarlane 
and Father Collins have been overwhelmed by the number of new subscriptions 
we are receiving. In a few days Father Collins will be off on a long trip. He plans 
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to visit the colleges and universities in which we hope to find at least 10,000 more 


AMERICA readers! ... 


NEW ASSOCIATES 
COOPERATING 


Basler, Howard B., Huntington, L. L., 


N. Y. 
Cauley, John R., Washington, D. C. 
Earle, Dr. Lawrence B., Oak Park, II]. 
Fath, Dr. August F., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gaffney, Paul C., Winthrop, Mass. 


Haas, William T., Detroit, Mich. 
Hamilton, Wm. Thomas, South Bend, 
Ind. 


Hayes, John D., Annapolis, Md. 
Larkin, Mrs. T. F., Jr., Dallas, Tex. 
Lawler, Mrs. Richard F., South Bend, 
Ind. 
Mills, Peter K., Elizabeth, N. J. 
O’Connell, Robert, Toledo, O 
Schattman, Denning, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Schmitz, Robert J., New York, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Francisca, B.V.M., Daven- 
port, Iowa 


Thanks again for everything! 


FATHER Davis 


Walsh, Dorothy E., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Wilson, Patrick J., Guayanilla, Puerto 
Rico 


ASSOCIATE RENEWALS 
CHARTER 


Karl, Peter A., Utica, N. Y. 


SUSTAINING 
Crump, Elmo E., West Caldwell, N. J. 
Kernan, Warwick J., Utica, N. Y. 
Loveland, Ted., St. Paul, Minn. 
Maestri, Mrs. Robert S., New Orleans, 
La. 
Moore, Martin A., Short Hills, N. J. 
Rowland, Col. Chester A., Tucson, 
Ariz. 


CooOPERATING 


Arth, Lawrence, Lakewood, O. 
Brye, Miss Marjorie, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 





THE AMERICA PRESS @¢ 70 East 45th St. 


renew me as an Associate fur 1 year. 


Please .... enrol .... 


© New York 17, N. Y. 


C1 Cooperating, $10: [1] Sustaining, $25 or more; [] Charter, $100 or more 


. Check attached 
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McCarthy, John E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGinniss, Joseph A., Rye, N. Y. 

McShane, Rev. J. A., Lewiston, Me. 

Molloy, Miss Jeannette, Amenia, N. Y. 

Murphy, Mrs. Josephine Ryan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

O’Mahoney, Miss C. V., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pigman, Mrs. George W., New Orleans, 
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N.Y. 

Robinson, Henry Morton, Woodstock, 
N.Y. 

Ryan, Rev. J. D., Chicago, Ill. 
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N.Y. 

Sommer, Miss Mary Joan, Los Angeles, 
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Ward, William J., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


__— ASSOCIATES 


receive AMERICA, National Catholic 
Weekly Review. $7 of your membership 
pays for a one-year subscription now, or 
a one-year extension if you are already 
a subscriber. The balance will be used 
to improve our editorial facilities, a 
report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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It Did Happen Here 


ANDERSONVILLE 
By MacKinley Kantor. World. 760p. $5 


It’s always somewhat a foolish question 
to ask why a book was written—such 
a book at such a time. The answer 
quite rightly is that the author, pro- 
vided he is not just a commercial hack 
writer, has something in his heart and 
brain that clamors to be said and heard. 
He writes his book because he has to, 
and is little concerned whether the 
climate, political, cultural or other, 
makes the book acceptable or pleasant 
or not. 

Well, Mr. Kantor is no hack writer; 
he is an established author, with a long 
list of first-rate novels (The Voice of 
Bugle Ann is probably best known) 
and historical studies (Lee and Grant 
at Appomatox) to his credit. His in- 
terests have long centered around 
Southern history; his specific interest in 
the infamous Confederate prison in 
Georgia during the final period of the 
Civil War set him on the long road of 
research back in 1930. This book is 
the result, and it really is quite a 
result. 

To read this huge novel—if it is a 
novel rather than a chronicle—is to be- 
come wearied, fascinated, repelled, at- 
tracted, all at once. It is a long, long 
book, but the legion of characters, epi- 
sodes and flashbacks are so vividly and 
movingly wrought that one reads on 
and on. It is filled with the stench 
and agony, the boredom and the des- 
peration of the prisoners, but it is shot 
through with flashes of heroism and 
even holiness. It pictures with splendid 
insight the backgrounds—the farms, 
the streets, the homes—from which the 
great, gangrenous, starving mass of 
Union prisoners within the stockade 
came. 

Let it be said at once that this work 
is not for the reading of the squeam- 
ish or the delicate-nerved. It is brutal 
and chock full of disgusting sights and 
sounds, precisely because it sets out 
to recapture them. There is plenty of 
foul talk and a good leavening of frank 
description of sexual irregularities. The 
degree to which Mr. Kantor thus por- 
trays his characters is excessive (he 
fears, it would seem, that mere sug- 
gestion is not strong enough to convey 
his terrible story), but he must be ab- 
solved, I feel, of any intention of writ- 
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ing a book that is too strong a moral 
shock to the mature reader. 

Mr. Kantor states in his bibliographi- 
cal note that the book is presented as 
an accurate picture of the prison, and 
that some of the main characters “are 
drawn from life to the best of the au- 
thor’s ability.” Among those characters 
is the heroic figure of Father Peter 
Whelan who, in his old age, ministered 
daily within the fetid prison. The 
glimpse we get of him is one of the 
most moving in the book. 

Not all the Confederate jailors were 
villains; a gallery of compassionate men 
is drawn, and most of the captors 
were weak and incompetent rather than 
wicked. But there are villains enough, 
and cruelty and lust enough to make a 
forewarning to the prospective reader 
imperative. 

At a time when we have been sur- 
feited by prisoner-of-war tales and reve- 


lations, when we shudder at what we 
suspect is going on behind the Iron 
Curtain, it may seem that Mr. Kantor 
is giving aid and comfort to the enemy 
by revealing that American citizens 
excelled in inhumanity to other Ameri- 
can citizens within the hell-hole of 
Andersonville. The story of the “Raid- 
ers’—brutal bosses who ran gangs to 
plunder and murder—lording it over 
their fellow prisoners is particularly 
horrifying. Of the 49,485 prisoners in 
Andersonville from Nov., 1863 to the 
wars end, 138,000 died of disease, ex- 
posure and malnutrition. 

But perhaps Mr. Kantor’s epic of 
agony has another message. Perhaps 
it will remind us that such things can 
happen here, because they have hap- 
pened here. The day we begin to think 
that citizens of the land of the free 
and the home of the brave are too fine 
and upright and democratic ever to 
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yield to passion and greed, on that day 
we will be thinking of ourselves as 
supermen. It is humility in the face of 
past American inhumanities that will 
save us from ever again being inhuman 
on such a scale. 

Perhaps that is what Mr. Kantor 
wants to say. If so, his purpose is ad- 
mirable. If not, why this particuar type 
of book just now? 

Haroip C, GARDINER 


Brilliance and Scope 


FAITH, REASON AND 

MODERN PSYCHIATRY 

Edited by Francis J. Braceland, M.D. 
Kenedy. 292p. $6 


It is not surprising that men and women 
of religious conviction reacted initially 
with apprehension, distrust and rejec- 
tion toward the new concepts of human 
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as she had wished. 


Reverend Father: 
Enclosed you will 


Please forward .... 
copy (ies) of 
FATHER TO THE 
IMMIGRANTS 

@ $3.00 to: 





FATHER TO 
THE IMMIGRANTS 


For the first time American readers are being offered this fine 
biography of one of the most forward looking thinkers and 
planners of the great migration days. It is the account of the 
man who successfully urged Mother Cabrini, the first United 
States citizen to become a saint, to go “West and not East” 


He foresaw events and developments not even dreamed of 
by the Americans themselves, He foretold that “America is 
the land bequeathed to the world by Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the promised land of the Catholic Church.” 


Order your copy directly from St. Charles Seminary, 209 
Flagg Place, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 
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emotion and behavior that stemmed 
from psychiatric investigations during 
the early part of this century. 

This scientific development occurred 
against the background of strong, funda- 
mental disagreement between Christi- 
anity and the various materialistic, de- 
terministic viewpoints of human nature 
prevalent at that time. The psychologi- 
cal discoveries were unfamiliar and, to 
many individuals, personally disturbing, 

The tendency to resist and actively 
oppose progress was, as always, pres- 
ent. The focus of attention was the bio- 
logical, instinctual aspect of man. The 
choice of terminology may have been 
unfortunate, being readily misinterpre- 
ted to suggest advocacy of unbridled 
passion and _ indifference to ethical 
standards. 

Some leaders of analytical psychia- 
try, having at first failed to win recog- 
nition, from their traditionally conserva- 
tive medical colleagues, were aflame 
with rebellion and zeal. Such overre- 
action inevitably led to unsound gen- 
eralizations on the basis of otherwise 
valid clinical observation. 

In more recent years, as the fre- 
quency of emotional disorder has be- 
come apparent, as maturity has brought 
intelligent self-scrutiny to the psycho- 
logical profession, as prejudice against 
the mentally ill has been reduced and 
as the practical value of psychotherapy 
has become established, psychiatry has 
finally achieved its deserved position 
as a medical specialty, At the same 
time, constructive attempts to clarify 
the relationship between the dynamic, 
analytic knowledge of human nature 
and the spiritual life of man have begun. 

Faith, Reason and Modern Psychia- 
try is an unusual volume because of 
the intellectual brilliance, scope and 
variety of its contributors. Since it is 
not the product of a single mind, it 
may lack a certain unity and flow of 
thought. But for the very same reason 
it offers a wealth of genuine scholar- 
ship. 

The symposium is divided into two 
major parts. The first presents psychi- 
atric fact and theory; the second, a 
philosophic and spiritual approach. The 
editor, Dr. Braceland, begins by de- 
scribing the contemporary psychiatric 
scene—the prevalence of emotional dis- 
ease, the important methods of treat- 
ment available, the rapid and promising 
advances in research. 

Dr. Rudolf Allers then discusses, 
among other things, the contribution 
of existentialistic psychoanalysis, cur- 
rently of importance in Europe. Juan 
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Lépez Ibor, professor of psychiatry in 
Madrid, has prepared a fascinating ac- 
count of the nature and psychic ori- 
gins of anxiety and emotional distur- 
bance. Gregory Zilboorg offers an inter- 
esting account of the development of 
classical psychoanalytic thought; he 
points out that psychoanalysis can in 
no way either prove or disprove the 
truth of religion, but does contain a 
large body of fact that can be utilized 
in moral teaching. He even explains, 
to some degree, Freud’s own personal 
struggle with faith. 

Dr. Karl Stern has included a chap- 
ter in which the details of psychothera- 
peutic process are outlined. He de- 
scribes how often religious problems 
may be discussed at length by a patient 
trying to avoid dealing with real sources 
of anxiety. 

The authors included in the second 
section of the book are Vincent Ed- 
ward Smith, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Notre Dame; Pedro 
Lain Entralgo, rector of the University 
of Madrid; Dorothy Donnelly, Catholic 


essayist and poetess; Noél Mailloux, 
O.P., president of the Research Center 
in Human Relations at Montreal; and 
Jordan Aumann, O.P., prominent author 
in the field of spiritual theology. 

A comparison of various psychologi- 
cal and philosophical systems is made. 
Symbolism, as employed in psychoana- 
lytic theory and as found throughout 
the history of the human race, is dis- 
cussed. The meaning of suffering and 
illness, from a theological viewpoint, 
is evaluated, and this is indeed an out- 
standing contribution. The value of 
psychiatric knowledge in offering spiri- 
tual direction is described. The final 
chapter deals with the differences be- 
tween manifestations of mental illness 
and true sanctity. 

This collection of important articles 
succeeds in attaining the goal stated 
by Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., in his fore- 
word; “to demonstrate that psychologi- 
cal medicine has a valid and noble vo- 
cation . . . that it enriches the truth 
and implements the saving mission of 
Christianity.” FREDERICK F. FLACH 





Two on Growing Old 


TOWARDS EVENING 
By Mary Hope. Sheed & Ward. 178p. $3 


The thoughtful reader within earshot 
of old age who wants to know how to 
remain alert when the evening of life 
approaches will take to this book. Open- 
ing Towards Evening is like prying 
into the thoughts of a lady who cannot 
yet be called old, but who is far enough 
in senescence to realize its problems. 

Mary Hope sees old age as a time 
to prepare for heaven, as a time to 
catch up with oneself and enter into 
a life of spirituality such as the activity 
of earlier years generally does not leave 
feasible. 

But the author does not blink the 
fact that, besides being a blessing, old 
age is usually accompanied by added 
trials, such as sickness, defective vision 
or dullness of hearing. The intolerance 
of younger people, their new ideas 
which seem to be in revolt against 
the ideas of the older generation, are 
often more painful to elderly people 
than the physical ailments of their de- 
clining years. These are the problems 
Mary Hope saw before her. But she 
found a solution: conformity to God’s 
will. Upon this depends her happiness 
in old age, and upon this depends the 
value of Towards Evening for the 
“newly aged.” 
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Her constant reference to the writ- 
ings of such men as Sophocles, Thomp- 
son, Dante, Shakespeare and Newman 
would seem to limit the book to the 
“aging intellectual.” But the ease with 
which she incorporates into Towards 
Evening the philosophical thought of 
these masters counts out any such re- 
striction. Here’s a book which reveals 
that Cicero and St. Paul have a few 
words for those who remain “thirty- 
nine” for a decade or more. 

DoNALD MARCOTTE 


EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR OLDER WORKERS 

Edited by Wilma Donahue. U. of Michi- 
gan. 257p. $4.50 


A dirty, marked, worn 10¢-piece minted 
in 1939 isn’t worth any less than a 
shiny new dime rolling out of the mint 
in 1955. As applied to capable workers 
past retirement age, this is the theme 
of this collection of 25 essays. 

Sumner Slichter has observed that 
workers over 65 produce $12 billion 
worth of goods and that there is a 
potential $4 billion among the unem- 
ployed. If they can do the work and 
want to, why are they laid off? This 
is the problem tackled by the essayists, 
among whom are employers, retired 
workers, government and union officials. 

Speed and dexterity are not the most 
important elements in all jobs, and there 


“A mine of information, not to 
0 be found in ordinary Scripture ~— 
commentaries.” 


THE WOMEN 
OF THE BIBLE 


By 
Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber 
Edited by Rev. Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. 


In this book the author ‘“‘is chiefly 
concerned with the women of today. 
Still he does not preach or merely point 
a moral; he is content that the portraits, 
as he draws them, should tell their own 
tale and drive home their own lesson. 
It is true he dwells much on the differ- 
ent status of women in Scripture and 
modern times; but after that his lessons 
are mainly taught by comment on the 
text itself... . He accepts the principle 
that example is better than precept, and 
he has sought his examples in the first 
of all sources.’—From the Foreword 

$3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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simple, beautiful. On quality 
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BEGINNING AT HOME 
by Mary Perkins 


Since the appearance of best-selling 
Mind the Baby, Mary Perkins’ solidly 
Christian approach to the vexing prob- 
lems of sanctifying ordinary American 
family life has been well established. 


Beginning at Home has been evalu- 
ated as “the most successful effort of 
the liturgical movement to formulate 
the principles of liturgical life in rela- 
tion to family life and home training, 
and courageously to deduce concrete 
applications.” 

With study and discussion aids ex- 
pertly done. Handsomely illustrated in 
two-color drawings. 


Boxed, cloth: $3.00 


THEOLOGY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
by Dr. Paul Heinisch 


A masterly presentation of the dog- 
matic, moral, and Messianic content of 
the Old Testament. 

With the Biblical Encyclicals of 
Popes Leo XIII, Benedict XV and 
Pius XII added. Encyclicals and text 
separately and fully indexed. $6.00 


HISTORY OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
by Dr. Paul Heinisch 


The story of God’s working with 
men in preparation for the coming of 
Christ. 

With 16 colored Westminster Maps 
of Bible Lands and separate geographi- 
cal index. $6. 


LITURGICAL PRESS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A series of 15 cards newly designed 
in the best of contemporary religious 
art idiom. 

Proper to each card are texts care- 
fully chosen from Breviary or Missal— 
texts that bring into relief various as- 
pects of the liturgically rich Christmas- 
Epiphany mystery. 

Printed in two or more colors on 
highest quality stock, with envelopes to 
match. Boxed : $1.50 


A SHORT BREVIARY 


A simplified, shortened form of the 
Divine Office, the Church’s official 
prayer. 

Entirely in English; convenient ar- 
rangement, easy-to-use. Contains all 
the Hours of the Office with sufficient 
matter from the Temporal and Sanc- 
toral cycles to follow the spirit of the 
Liturgical year. $3.90 leatherette 
abridged (without supplement of daily 
Scripture readings); $6.00 leather 
abridged ; $6.00 leatherette unabridged ; 
$8.00 leather unabridged. 





THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville Minnesota 





are methods of adjusting pension costs 
more equitably. Defects of older work- 
ers are observed by employers, defects 
such as bossiness, sensitivity, lack of 
imagination and adaptability. Oppor- 
tunities are cited where older workers 
prove more desirable, as in the field 
of retailing. 

The fundamental problem, however, 
seems to be just what is the economic 
worth of a worker aged 70? What can 
he do to advance himself? The solution 
lies, say the essayists, in treating older 
workers as individuals. But they do not 
say that the time to remedy the situa- 
tion is before workers join the 14 mil- 
lion over 65. 

Many contributions to this book over- 
lap and some are superficial, but on 
the whole the important problems of 
older workers are adequately covered. 
One simple fact looms up constantly. 
Age is not the measure of economic 
worth. Nett L. Coonry 


AMBERWELL 
By D. E. Stevenson. Rinehart. 316p. $3.50 


A pleasing story of the Scottish country- 
side is Amberwell, which takes its name 
from the ancestral home of the Ayrton 
family. First we are introduced to some 
faraway ancestors, and then we come 
into the current generation of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ayrton and their five 
children, two of whom are the sons of 
Mr. Ayrton and his deceased wife, and 
three the daughters of the present 
union. 
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A Great Spiritual Classic! 


THE 
IMITATION 
OF 
CHRIST 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 


in a Modern Version 
Edited with an Introduction by 
HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 


PRICE $2.50 


Distributed by 
The America Press 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Brothers of Holy Cros; 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Young men interested in the religious life can 
engage in many activities: teaching, foreign mis- 
sions, working with under- privileged boys, cook: 
ing, office work, trades, printing, etc., as a 
Brother of Holy Cross. Write to: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
100 Dujarie Hall Notre Dame, Indiam 








FrepErICK F. Fiacu, M.D., is 
senior resident assistant psychi- 
atrist at the Payne Whitney 
Clinic. 

BROTHER DONALD MARCOTTE, 
C.S.V., is completing studies in 
sociology at Loyola U., Chi- 
cago, and is editor of Lector. 

NEILL L. Cooney, S.J., is a mem- 
ber of the Economic Society of 
Students at Gonzaga Univer- 
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The parents are somewhat nebulous 
in relation to their children, except in 
the matter of passing down decisions, 
which they do with an iron hand. In 
a word, they don’t know their children, 


and their children don’t know them. | 


The rearing is left to the (fortunately) 
capable Nanny and a day-governess, 
and the boys are sent off to boarding 
school. 

The story gets off to a fairly slow 
start, but interest finally heightens and 
is maintained through the rising action 
of several subplots, such as Tom’s res- 
cue from the sea, young Stephen’s lease 
on life and Anne’s return home. The 
story of Anne is, however, a bit on the 
melodramatic side. The characters are 
all quite typical, the good ones being 
very, very good, and the few bad ones 
being pretty horrid. 

As a cross section of family-life, this 
is a very clean, acceptable story free 
from suggestiveness. Simplicity of situ- 
ation and character make for easy, 
agreeable reading. 

Though not a great novel, it is as 
refreshing as the countryside it por- 
trays. CATHERINE D. GAUSE 


THE WORD 


And so he was summoned by his mas- 
ter, who said to him, I remitted all 
that debt of thine, thou wicked ser- 
vant, at thy entreaty; was it not thy 
duty to have mercy on thy fellow-ser- 
vant, as I had mercy on thee? (Matt. 
18:32-33; Gospel for 21st Sunday after 
Pentecost). 





The swift, masterly tale of the unjust 
servant, a story so vivid in all its de- 
tails and so satisfying in its denoue- 
ment, was told by Christ our Lord in 
answer to an earnest question from 
honest Simon Peter. Lord, how often 
must I see my brother do me wrong, 
and still forgive him; as much as seven 
times? Our beloved Saviour’s direct 
reply had been symbolic rather than 
mathematical: I tell thee to forgive, 
not seven wrongs, but seventy times 
seven. Then, possibly to assuage the 
manifest bewilderment of Peter and the 
rest, our Lord spun this splendid story 
of the two servants. 

The point at issue is not simply the 
question of fraternal forgiveness when 
a wrong has been done, but the en- 
tire, broader obligation of Christian 
fraternal charity, of practical, operative, 
implemented brotherly love for other 
men. 
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RELIGIO RELIGIOSI 


By Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. Long 
out of print in England, The Religion of a 
Religious is at last available in its first 
American edition. It is, in the Cardinal’s 
own words, “my defense of the religious life” written as “a state- 
ment of the principles upon which the Catholic idea of that form 
of life and the self-sacrifice implied in carrying it out, was based.” 
It is really the spiritual autobiography of this great English 
Benedictine. $5.00 


aan 


WALK WHILE YOU HAVE THE LIGHT 


By Arthur Jalbert, M.S. The life of the zealous apostle of the 
priesthood, St. Joseph Cafasso. His work among condemned crimi- 
nals and hardened sinners made him famous in his native Italy. 
It was especially for his priestly perfection, however, that Pope 
Pius XII praised him on the day of his canonization. $2.75 


LITURGICAL READINGS 


Excellent for the liturgical-spirited! A translation from the Latin 
of the Breviary Lessons for all Sundays and the greater feasts 
according to the Monastic Breviary. These selections from the 
writings of the great Fathers and Doctors of the Church are a 
treasury of spiritual reading and meditation drawn from the very 
liturgy of the Church. $5.00 


GOD IS MERCY 


By Rev. Michael Sopocko, S.T.D., translated by the Marian Fathers. 
Meditations on the Litany of the Mercy of God, translated from 
the original Polish. Cloth bound, $3.00. Paper bound, $2.25 


Order from 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, Room One, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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No doubt it is only to be expected 
that priests of Christ and ministers of 
the Christian gospel will be men rather 
specially given to the practice of that 
charity of Christ which they represent 
and preach. Neither is it to be doubted, 
however, that the obligation of fraternal 
love is indeed Christian, not merely in 
the sense of emanating from Christ as 
its author, but in the strictly correlative 
sense of resting firmly on the moral 
conscience of every man who with any 
color of reality calls himself a Chris- 
tian. 

It follows that for one man beyond 
others—the truly Catholic man who is 
so genuinely searching for the holiness 
that befits his lay state and to which 
he is entitled—the problem and chal- 
lenge of Christian charity will have 
sharp relevance. No small part of the 
layman’s growth in the love of Christ 
will depend on his practical response 
to Christ’s repeated, specific, unequivo- 
cal command to love others, all others, 
as brothers. 

Our contention is not, surely, that 
the Catholic man must be kinder to 
his neighbor than the Catholic priest 
will be to his. The fact simply looms 
large that the layman in his average 
day encounters more people and cer- 
tainly much more trying people than, 
commonly, does his priest; all of whom 
will unwittingly (witless as they often 
are) demand of him the authentic, 
costly charity of Christ. How challeng- 
ing and how lofty such Christian charity 
really is—that is the point of the parable 
of the unjust servant. 

We might propose that there are just 
three alternative formulae or rules ac- 
cording to which one human being can 
deal with another. The first and worst 
and sadly current formula would be, 
Treat an offending fellow as he treats 


you; only more so. The second prin- 
ciple, which is Christian, and therefore 
exacting, and which does rate high 
marks in the arena of social behavior, 
is the so-called Golden Rule: Treat the 
other man as you would wish him to 
treat you. 

The final and ideal law of Christian 
charity is nothing less than breath- 
taking, yet there it stands, the clear 
and almost crushing moral of today’s 
parable. Treat every man as an end- 
lessly merciful and tolerant and patient 
God has treated you. 

It may be that a Catholic layman, 
in order to be actually holy, does not 
have to do many things. He only has 
to do difficult things often. 

ViNCcENT P, McConrry, S.J. 


THEATRE 


THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. For 
all of the first act and part of the sec- 
ond, Sally Benson’s play, presented at 
the Longacre by Robert B. Radnitz, 
has the appearance of another comedy 
distilled from the vagaries of adoles- 
cence, with the emphasis on the femi- 
nine side. Josephine Perry, the leading 
character, is a young girl of 17 who 
affects the mannerisms of a Chicago 
Du Barry and the slinking seductiveness 
of Theda Bara. To the usual eye she 
is still part child changing to woman. 

She has “affairs” with numerous boys 
of her social set, which apparently is 
the beef-and-lard aristocracy of Chi- 
cago, or was in 1915. At an indefinite 
point in the middle act comedy changes 
to drama. She has taken so many boys 
from so many girls that the mothers of 
the jilted girls cut her name from their 
invitation lists. 
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for CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


The big, new 1956 edition of this complete, annotated 
catalog of Catholic juvenile books that each year merits 
the praise of librarians, teachers and parents, is now avail- 
able. Write for your free copy. 


Ask, too, for our adult book lists and our special listings 
for school and parish libraries. 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 











The protective mothers don’t know, 
and probably wouldn’t care, that her 
prowling for males is a psychological 
compulsion. When a young man shows 
that he is seriously in love with her, 
she immediately turns her attention to 
a less responsive swain. After the ex. 
citement of the chase she throws away 
the quarry. 

Josephine is clean-minded, as_ that 
term is generally understood, and her 
associations are innocent. Still, she is 
a baffling character, What is her pri- 
mary motivation? The answer, which 
your observer will not attempt to give 
at present writing, is anything but easy, 

Marshall Jamison directed the pro- 
duction, for which Eldon Elder de. 
signed the setting. 

Lois Smith, as Josephine, is provoca- 
tive in her portrayal of the mixed-up 
girl who is outwardly frivolous but in- 
wardly tortured. Miss Smith’s chore is 
not to portray the development of a 
character but its revelation. In the final 
scene Josephine is the same girl she 
was in the first. Miss Smith, in a super- 
ficially fluttery performance, probes into 
the character until she comes up with 
Josephine’s Flibbertigibbet. Her _per- 
formance should be rewarded with early 
stardom. 

Other admirable performances are 
too numerous to mention. Failure to 
commend two supporting performers, 
however, would be unpardonable. Peter 
Brandon is a rare dish as a youth 
who affects sophistication beyond his 
years and the apparel of a turn-of-the- 
century dandy. Douglas Watson, per- 
haps best remembered as the title char- 
acter in T. S. Eliot’s Confidential Clerk, 
is persuasive as one of Josephine’s vic- 
tims. 





THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, if 
the audience were not already aware 
that the characters came to a tragic 
end, would be an amusing folk-comedy. 
The essential story is that of a family 
trying to get along with a growing 
girl in the travail of becoming a woman. 
It is the shadow of tragedy that tine- 
tures the comedy with a considerable 
amount of poignancy. 

Anne was one of eight Jews (two 
families and an unattached dentist) 
who were hidden from Nazi fury by 
Dutch friends while the Wehrmacht 
was in control of Holland. Their hide- 
out was eventually discovered and only 
one of the group, Anne’s father, sur- 
vived butchery at the hands of racist 
fanatics. The play, by Frances Good- 
rich and Albert Hackett, is an abridged 
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It’s hard to believe... 








Offer good for limited time only that, according to actual statistics, there are in lands overrun by 
> Communism over 60 million Roman Catholics. This represents 
Amer 1Ca Books almost one-eighth of the Catholic population of the globe. 
(] The Catholic Mind Christian communities, now prisoners in their own homes, await 
Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. persecution, infamy, martyrdom. 


“The richest, most varied, most in- 
formative, most inspiring collection 


of sound ideas on modern Catholic Robert A. Grabam, S. y 


living. . . . ” Among the authors 

are Belloc, Ralph Adams Cram, gives us an authentic view of the assault on human freedom in 
John F. Cronin, Christopher Daw- A : . 

son, Philip Hughes, Ernest Hull, the anti-God war raging behind the Iron Curtain. 


Arnold Lunn, Judge McGohey, 
C. C. Martindale, Virgil Michel, 


Rosalind Murray, Maisie Ward, . 
Thomas Woodlock. Read his latest pamphlet... 


Special offer, limited supply, limited 


time. No other book of this value 
at this price. 
700 pages. (Listed at $5.00) The Church 


Special price $2.49 


Shiites of Silence 


for limited time only 





V1 "By Williom A. Donaghy, 5] The Church of Silence (25c) 


What do these epistles in the missal 


“we Rages Mccagd Ryn lively, PLUS any four (4) of the following— 
right, sparkling book sheds great 

light on “God's letters to us,” the all 5 twenty-five-cent pamphlets $1.00 
epistles. (All orders of $1.00 or less must be prepaid) 


205 pages. (Listed at $3.50) 
Special bargain price $2.00 


Cy fiery aad Modwwe tten Mark your choice before each pamphlet you wish to order. 


Edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. (1 1.The Church of Silence 0 10. Christian Education of Youth 
“A book Our Lady which i : ; 
ditily Silitee “a pee poe eh eigen Ne ee wieigg: C1) 11. Religion and American 
while.” O 3.The World Community Democracy 
230 pages. (Listed at $3.50) a . aR ns Social Order 12. Tenets for Readers 
Special bargain price $2.00 C) 5.The Mystica y , . 
( 6.The Kingship of Christ CO 13. Fit for the King 
DON'T FORGET 1 7.The Holy Spirit (0 14. What Shall I Be? 
(1 8. The Sacred Heart Encyclicals 15. Retreats 
The Pope Ss on Youth (1 9.The Philosophy of Catholic 
Education ( 16. What Is Marriage? 


is coming this month. Order your 


copy. now. 496 pages $5.00 LIMITED TIME OFFER 


Check the books you want. We pay 


the postage on all prepaid orders. THE AMERICA PRESS e 70 East 45th Street © New York 17, New York 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 each 
postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. .French, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE. 1950 Coronet Dodge, 4 door se- 
dan, gyromatic, white wall tires, equipped. 
Original owner. Only 26,000 miles, out- 
standing condition. $600. New York Metro- 
politan area. Call MU 6-7670 or SU 5-4764. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514” 6”, 614” and 7”—$1.00 Silk 
embroidery Floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Linens, Girdle Crochet Thread. 
Free Samples. Mary Moore, Importer, Box 
394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


STAMPS FOR MISSIONS: We collect all 
types of cancelled stamps for Augustinian 
Missions. Send by letter or parcel post to 
Saint Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 


























AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


If you are the talented author of an unpub- 
lished manuscript, let us help you gain the 
recognition you deserve. We will publish your 
book—we will edit, design, print, promote, ad- 
vertise and sell it! Low subsidies, good royal- 
ties. Write for free booklet, Dept. AM-955. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, 11 W. 42 ST., N. Y. 36 
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transcript of their day-to-day living 
while hoping for escape or liberation, 
but ever fearful of discovery. 

Kermit Bloomgarden has given the 
play an effective production at the Cort, 
with direction by Garson Kanin, a bru- 
mous setting by Boris Aronson, and an 
appropriately muted performance by a 
cast that seems to be inspired by a 
feeling of dedication. Joseph Schild- 
kraut embodies quiet heroism as Anne’s 
father. Gusti Huber is infinitely patient 
as her mother and Anne’s youthful high 
spirits find expression in Susan Stras- 
berg’s buoyant performance. The story 
is a tribute to the ultimate valor of 
the human spirit and the actors make 
it alive and vivid. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


TRIAL is about as provocative and gen- 
erally well-balanced commentary on 
some aspects of the American political 
and sociological scene as one is likely 
to find in the course of a year’s film- 
going. The focus of the screen play, 
adapted by Don Mankiewicz from his 
Harpers’ prize novel, is the trial of 
a 17-year-old Mexican-American boy 
(Rafael Campos) on a statutory charge 
of murder. 

For story purposes, the incident in- 
volved has been rigged with highly 
specialized circumstances; so the audi- 
ence knows that, morally at least, the 
defendant is not guilty. Nevertheless 
it is the sort of case in which lurid 
newspaper headlines and racial preju- 
dice are bound to figure to the detri- 
ment of justice. It is also the sort of 
case that can be seized upon by propo- 
gandists for their own sinister pur- 
poses. 

This latter fact of political life is 
the chief point of the film. A quite 
naive young  law-school _ professor 
(Glenn Ford), looking for courtroom 
experience, is employed by the lad’s 
self-appointed lawyer (Arthur Ken- 
nedy). 

While the hero, with the assistance 
of the lawyer’s able but enigmatic sec- 
retary (Dorothy McGuire), is doing 
his best to secure an acquittal, the law- 
yer is off on a fund-raising drive of 
ultimately obvious Communist orienta- 
tion. He returns to the trial just in time 
to sabotage the defense, since the 
party’s interest would be better served 
by a dead martyr than by an acquittal. 

In the book this monstrous stratagem 





worked, and the hero was very nearly 
ruined politically to boot. The movie 
finds an adequately plausible way of 
circumventing it. : 
To the film’s great credit, it maine 
tains a sound sense of proportion j 
handling its complex and teens 
material. For adults, it makes its laud 
able ideological observations without 
losing sight of the fact that propagandg 
is no substitute for dramatic values 
The trial itself, with District Attorney 
John Hodiak and Negro Judge Juang 
Hernandez contributing forcefully, 
electrifyingly vivid both in style and 
content. And director Mark Robsog 
stages a devastating re-enactment 
the fatuities of a Communist fund 
raising rally that has too much vitality 
and accuracy to be entirely funny. 
(MGM) © 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA is a tragedy 
of a youngish, very well-off matro 
(Vivien Leigh) of notable intelligence 
and charm, who harbors a rather bi 
zarre manifestation of the traditional 
fatal flaw: she is oversexed. It is nog 
in other words, a story that immediately 
suggests itself as either particularly 
suitable or particularly _ interesti 
screen material. ; 
The story is, indeed, quite sordid 
The heroine leaves her titled and very 
civilized husband (Emlyn Williams) 
to go off with an aimless ex-RAF hen 
(Kenneth More). When, quite unc 
sciously and without malice, this im 
sensitive young man fails her, she 
tempts suicide. Nevertheless, when 
drastic act awakens her lover to 
folly of their relationship, she demeany 
herself still further in a pitiful effort 
to keep him from leaving her. : 
Despite the rather repellent natut 
of the heroine’s problem, playwright 
scenarist Terence Rattigan succeeds if 
making the audience care what hap 
pens to her and in enlisting thei 
admiration for the small victory sh 
wins over herself in the end. His tod 
are craftmanship of a high caliber and 
an equally high degree of insight and) 
on a secular level, moral sense. Guided] 
by Anatol Litvak’s tasteful direction 
j 


the cast matches the quality of th) 
writing. 
The film, incidentally, is in Tech 

color and CinemaScope, which, at 

best, is no advantage and at its m 
distracting point—an extraneous Al 
Show. and Alpine skiing scene—givél 
the impression that one has wanderét 
by mistake into Cinerama Holiday. 
(20th Century-Fox) 

Morra W. 
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